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How the Bell System’s Transistor 


Has Created Business and Jobs 


in Many Industries 


Te has been just a little over ten years since 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories announced the 
invention of the Transistor. 


This amazing little electronic amplifier was 
recognized immediately as one of the big break- 
throughs in science that come only at rare inter- 
vals. Every year since its birth it has opened 
new fields of use and progress. 

Developed originally for telephony, where 
its first use was in Direct Distance Dialing, the 
Transistor has enabled many other industries 
to bring out entirely new products and improve 
others. It has also made it possible for a num- 
ber of new businesses to get started and to grow. 


There is no doubt that the Transistor has 
been one of the leading forces in an electronics 
boom and is in considerable part responsible for 
raising the electronics industry from a two bil- 
lion dollar level in 1946 to over thirteen billion 
dollars in 1958. 

The Bell System has licensed more than 


seventy companies to make and sell transistors. 
More than 50,000,000 will be made this year. 


The Transistor is just one example of how 
the basic research of the Bell Telephone 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


NEWS FROM OUTER SPACE. One of the many uses for the 
Transistor is in the radio transmitters in satellites. Some other 
uses of this mighty mite of electronics, in addition to its growing 
use in telephony, are in hearing aids, p | radios, aut bik 

radios, portable TV sets, phonographs, clocks, watches, toys, com- 
puters, data processing, machine tooling controls and even a 
guidance system for a chicken-feeding cart. A most important 
use is in a wide range of military equipment, including radar and 
guidance systems for missiles. Though little larger than a pea, 
the Transistor can amplify electric signals up to 100,000 times. 


Laboratories contributes to the economy and 
progress of the country. Frequently this con- 
stant search for new knowledge to improve 
communications brings forth discoveries of 
great value to other industries and the whole 
field of technology. 

For telephone users, the Transistor has made 
possible advances that would have been im- 
possible a brief decade ago. 

In the years to come it will bring many new 
ways to make telephone service more conven- 
ient and useful to more and more people. 


Education: 
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HE world is too little with us 

in our basic courses in college 

history. It is time to question 
the prevalent belief that the present 
is now and the past was then, and 
what time has put asunder let no 
man join. Much would be gained if 
analytic discussion of the immediate 
problems and tendencies of our society 
were made an integral part of the 
history curriculum. This would re- 
quire that an explicit and direct 
contact be set up between two frames 
of reality, past and present. It would 
require that the classroom become 
an avenue for trafic between two 
living communities, the earlier one 
and that of today. A critical com- 
parison of the problems and tendencies 
of both realities and both communities 
would vastly improve the student’s 
understanding of each. By making 
clear the meaning of the past for the 
present, it would make the study of 
history a completely valid instrument 
of the modern educative process. 


History Is Now 


By A. S. EISENSTADT 


A study of the present ought to be made integral to a study of the past. 
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How far does the basic course in 
history succeed in this direction? Let 
us first say that the basic course, as 
we use the term, encompasses a wide 
range of offerings throughout the 
country: it is an introductory survey; 
it tends to be mandatory for the 
liberal-arts degree; it generally extends 
over two semesters, with three or four 
hours of class work each week; and 
it is usually in Western history, 
beginning in prehistoric times, or 
with the decline of the Roman Empire, 
or around the year 1500. As to the 
measure of success of this introductory 
survey in the framework of general 
education, the answer can be gotten, 
in some part, from the statement of 
objectives which the teacher makes 
to his class during their first meeting. 
That in many instances no statement 
is made at all serves as its own 
commentary on the purpose which the 
teacher has defined. When it is 
defined, the purpose tends to resolve 
itself into one or two of the following 
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components. Some teachers will have 
little or none of what they consider 
modern gobbledygook: for them the 
study of history has to be pursued for 
its own sake. Others—a minority, 
no doubt—tread on somewhat delicate 
ground by submitting that history 
tends to repeat itself and that by 
consulting the action of the past, we 
can get guidance for action in the 
present. Most generally, however, a 
course in history will probably be 
justified on the basis that through the 
past we can better understand the 
present, that we cannot really know 
where we are unless we first know 
where we have been. 

This, one might agree, is justifica- 
tion enough. The only thing wrong 
is that the invocation of purpose made 
at the outset is usually ignored in the 
process. Tossing about in the oceans 
of the past, the class loses direction 
and does not see the shores of the 


present, even dimly. Closeted off 
from the world of today, the classroom 
takes on an artificial air, a sense of 


unreality. Its world is confined to 
the textbook, its men and women are 
bloodless, its causes and consequences 
are final and inexorable. Having 
abjured the world of today as an 
instrument for capturing the world of 
yesterday, the teacher wages a grim 
battle to make his history more than 
a parade of wooden soldiers, more 
than a daily visit to a wax museum. 
The basic course in history could 
come alive if it made an understanding 
of present institutions and ideas 
integral to an understanding of those 
of the past. Using insights into the 
past and present reciprocally, the 
student would get a deeper sense of 
the past and of its great vitality; 
moreover, he would gain a growing 
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consciousness of his own world, of its 
problems and patterns, and of the 
place he occupies in it. 

But how, specifically, is the study 
of the present to be integrated with 
that of the past? Let us first define 
terms and proposals. It should be 
indicated, for one thing, that the 
words “present” and “contemporary” 
are used throughout this paper with 
reference to the historical scene 
immediately before us, to the prob- 
lems and patterns of our lives today. 
It should be stated, too, that referring 
the past to the present is to be a 
consciously planned and_ regular 
feature of the course of study, though 
care should be exercised to avoid its 
becoming daily, routine, or mechan- 
ical. Taken in this sense, the sugges- 
tion for integration means that the 
teacher is to set in juxtaposition, 
explicitly and critically, the ideas and 
institutions of today and those of an 
earlier age. It means, for example, 
comparing the nature and problems of 
the Atlantic community today with 
those of the eighteenth century. It 
means contrasting the scientific .prem- 
ises of the world of Thomas Aquinas 
with those of the world of Albert 
Einstein. It means, at root, that our 
own process of social existence and 
change is to be set in apposition with 
an earlier process, for the better 
understanding of both. 


HE most obvious advantage of 

making the present a central 
concern in a course in history is that 
the student’s interest in the past will 
be constantly activated by the intro- 
duction of relevant materials from 
the present. His immediate interest 
in the feasibility of the United Nations 
as a means of securing the peace 
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today can be made a ready spring- 
board for an analysis of the Concert 
of Europe that was instituted for a 
similar purpose after the Napoleonic 
Wars. His awareness of the nature 
and activities of the American state 
in the middle of the twentieth century 
is a feasible basis for analyzing the 
American state in the middle of the 
nineteenth century or the European 
dynastic state three centuries before 
that. What books on pedagogy refer 
to as the problem of motivation is no 
less a problem for being referred to 
by books on pedagogy. Courses which 
confine themselves exclusively to 
earlier ages lack not only an inner 
rationale but also an outer appeal. 
Whatever stimulus they give to the 
pursuit of yesterday derives largely 
from today’s pursuit of grades and 
credits. Those who teach about the 
past would do well to unite themselves 
with the present. They have nothing 


to lose but the apathy of their 
students. 
It is, of course, more than a matter 


of stimulating interest. It is also a 
matter of the nature of the historical 
discipline. One of the most necessary 
instruments for the proper study of 
history is an imaginative retrospec- 
tion. The student has to be trained 
to look back to an earlier actuality, to 
rebuild it in all its vital components, 
to relive it in all its complexities. 
Here the teacher faces his most 
difficult task. He must overcome 
the artificiality and contrivance of 
the classroom. Laboring in his high- 
styled grove of academe, he has to 
make a verdant reality out of what 
might otherwise impress his students 
as a fading antiquarianism. By con- 
sidering the problems and varieties of 
the present, he can skillfully revitalize 
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those of the past. By assessing the 
impact of war on modern society, he 
can impart reality to an assessment 
of the impact of war on medieval 
society. By understanding the réle 
of the dictator in the age of Mao 
Tse-tung, he may lend greater under- 
standing to the réle of the prince in 
the age of Machiavelli. He can open 
up to the student the social tensions 
that underlay the ancien régime of 
the eighteenth century by contrasting 
them with those that are imbedded 
in the Western world today. He can 
convey to the student, with a convic- 
tion that would otherwise be lacking, 
that history is the living and the 
striving of human beings, the con- 
sonance and dissonance of purpose, 
the incredible complexity and un- 
predictability of social action. 

Doing this, he can discard the 
stereotype which history too often 
becomes: one of fixed causes, organ- 
ized by known leaders, bringing 
certain results. In attempting to 
appraise the meaning for Western 
policy today of the man Eisenhower, 
he can reveal something of the réle of 
the important man standing at a 
critical juncture: Caesar at the 
Rubicon, Luther at Worms, Lenin at 
the Finland station. Comparing 
American society during the critical 
period of the 1780’s with the society 
of our own critical times, he will 
convey to the student that each age 
is an evolving present, alive and 
confused with urgent problems to 
solve and important decisions to 
make. 

Making the problems and patterns 
of the present integral to a course in 
history will do more than stimulate — 
interest in the past and restore it to 
the dimensions and depth of real life. 
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It will give meaning and perspective 
to the world of today. This, indeed, 
is a function of education in general 
and of the social sciences in particular. 
The trouble is that once this function 
of a course in history has been loftily 
proclaimed during the first meeting, 
it is largely ignored. On that stage 
which all the world is supposed to be, 
history stands in the wings, giving 
cues and decrying missed lines, but 
lacking the courage to come on stage 
to speak its own intelligence; the 
other social sciences are always in the 
limelight, unaware that life is also 
shadows and backgrounds, nuances 
and depth. If, to drop the metaphor, 
the proper study of mankind is man, 
it does seem a sorry thing that 
history insists on his being quite dead 
before he becomes a subject for 
proper study. 

To speak of the present in a course 
in history would be to give the present 
a third dimension. It would be 
understood in its true dynamism, as 
an outworking of forces that had 
already been in progress, forces being 
reshaped, converted, or hammered out 
of existence by the impact of newer 
conditions and realities. Seeing the 
past as the mediating phases in the 
becoming of his own world, the 
student may be able to perceive the 
outlines of the present. What stage, 
for example, have we arrived at in 
the evolution of our liberal democratic 
society: to what degree is the demo- 
cratic ideal gaining ascendancy over 
the liberal ideal, to what degree will 
the preserve of the individual be 
increasingly infringed upon in the 
growing crises of world society? 

Raising questions such as these 
would give fresh meaning to man’s 
attempt to meet the challenges of life 
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in the past, just as it would evoke 
close interest in man’s attempt to 
meet such challenges today. The 
antiseptic quality of classroom study 
would be lost: gained would be the 
ability to resist the germs of specious 
thinking or complete apathy about 
the problems that are fundamental to 
our age. A consideration of the 
patterns of the present in conjunction 
with those of the past would enhance 
the vitality and interest of the whole 
historical discipline. Linking past 
and present, the student would come 
to a deeper insight into both. The 
narrow confines of the classroom 
would be removed, and discussion 
would open up to the urgent and 
compelling sense of issues that are 
real, decisions that are imminent, 
corners that are being turned at this 
very moment. Instead of constrict- 
ing history to the smaller frame of his 
classroom, the teacher would open 
his classroom to the larger frame of 
history. Instead of letting his stu- 
dents shuffle along in the apathetic 
sense that history was then, he would 
quicken them with the provocative 
realization that history is now. 


HE argument that the world of 

today has a valid place in the 
basic college courses in history rests 
on more than essentially scholastic 
and disciplinary bases. Education 
would be limited indeed if it justified 
itself only in terms of improved 
intellectual attainments. It must— 
and particularly in the social sciences 
—take cognizance that our students 
are more than students: they are 
citizens of a great democracy, and 
they possess not merely civic rights 
but civic responsibilities. Consider 
this premise within the context of 
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world crisis and it will be seen 
readily enough that education has 
taken only its first step in improving 
the intellectual ability of the student. 
A second and necessary step must be 
the joining of that ability to the 
student’s réle as a citizen. In this 
sense, education has at least two 
closely related purposes. It ought, 
as Frederick Jackson Turner put it, 
to help hold the lamp to conservative 
reform. And it ought to help train 
the citizen for effective action in a 
democracy. 

To argue that history ought in some 
way to hold the lamp to reform is not 
to argue that it ought to predict the 
future and write out guarantees as to 
the course of human events. Nor 
does it mean that a class in history 
ought to become a bulletin board for 
the latest news dispatches. What it 
does mean is that the analytic intel- 
ligence that is constantly being en- 
hanced by a close examination of the 
problems and tendencies of earlier 
societies should be applied to the 
problems and tendencies of our own. 
The essential problem of history is 
the essential problem of civic life 
today: How and why does social 
change occur, and how and why is 
that change to be met? A course in 
history is concerned with creating an 
understanding of the whole process 
of evolution and revolution: how 
ideas and institutions arise out of a 
context of historical reality; how that 
reality changes and involves the 
transmutation of the ideas and insti- 
tutions; how in a particular society 
the latter may lose contact with 
historical reality and thus occasion 
the growth of a revolutionary poten- 
tial in that society; in sum, how and 
why reform and revolution become 
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for different countries and different 
ages the avenues to social change. 
Why did France, as de Tocqueville 
put it, continue to fight the French 
Revolution throughout the early nine- 
teenth century and, indeed, why has 
she continued to fight it since that 
time? Why has the English pattern 
of change in the modern age been 
evolutionary? What factors in Rus- 
sian history have made for a con- 
tinuous build-up of social discontent 
and revolutionary aspirations? 

Nothing is more fundamental to a 
society than the process of change 
and adjustment, for here can be 
found the key to its existence. If 
studying the dynamics of this process 
is important for an understanding of 
the past, it is doubly so for an under- 
standing of the present. A vast array 
of profound and provocative questions 
awaits the teacher of history. How 
far can liberal democracy meet the 
challenge of mid-twentieth century 
totalitarianism? How far, and why, 
may our century be considered that 
of the decline and fall of the West? 
How far are the ideals and institutions 
of the West capable of meeting the 
challenge of communistic and Asian 
ideals and institutions? How far is 
the system of peoples’ republics tram- 
meled by its own inner contradictions? 
How and why is the structure of 
American political, economic, and 
social life undergoing major change? 
These are questions which are central 
to the historical process of our times. 
Not to ask them bespeaks a limited 
sense of history, present no less than 
past. Not to seek to answer them 
bespeaks either a failing courage or a 
confused notion that the concerns of 
education and the concerns of life are 
entirely different things. 


|| 
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To argue the importance of history 
for social reform is also to argue the 
importance of the students of history 
for the reforming process. Our stu- 
dents are the citizens of our democ- 
racy. They are the makers of institu- 
tions, the proponents and followers of 
ideals. In the act of our times they 
are the actors, and it is fitting enough 
that the educative process help them 
explore the réles they are to play. 
Nothing can be more helpful to them 
in this connection than the conscious- 
ness of change and the depth of 
perspective which history affords. 
Looking backward and forward, they 
will see not only the limitations which 
experience has imposed upon them 
but also the vast possibilities for 
action which are yet open within 
those limitations. They will under- 
stand the réle of the conscious and 
articulate minority in every civiliza- 
tion, and will thereby understand 
something of the potential of their 
own réle. They will know that the 
most important thing about history— 
past or present—is that life-and-death 
choices always have to be made, and 
that in every age the stakes are very 
high. It is the responsibility of a 
course in history to help make a 
critical comparison and contrast of 
the fundamental problems confronting 
the body politic in the past and in 
the present: the issues to be decided, 
the choices to be made. 

That these are times of growing 
crisis makes the responsibility all the 
greater. History must speak its intel- 
ligence about the present or forever 
lose the peace. It must help our 
student-citizens to make sounder and 
more catholic judgments in the age of 
surging Arab nationalism, of the 
Eisenhower doctrine, of advanced 
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nuclear armaments and combustible 
power politics. It is good to find 
that students are well versed in the 
provisions of the English Navigation 
Act of 1663, but it is shocking to find, 
as I have, that few or none have even 
heard of the Bandung Conference, 
much less understood its importance 
as a commentary on the dismantling 
of Western imperialism and on the 
rising importance of Afro-Asian ideals 
and actions today. It is good to find 
that students have learned the reasons 
for the abolition of serfdom in Russia, 
but it is distressing to find that they 
know little or nothing about the 
twentieth congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union or about its 
tremendous significance for the Rus- 
sian government’s relations with its 
own citizens, with Russia’s satellites, 
with the nations of Asia and Africa, 
and with those of the West. 

With the increasing demands im- 
posed on our citizens in an age of 
crisis, it is fair enough that students 
learn the reasons for the nature and 
the demands of the crisis. In these 
days of revolution, it is irresponsibility 
to encase revolution in the window 
display of a textbook. To teach that 
much of social disaster has been the 
product of delinquency and to with- 
hold applying that intelligence to the 
present is itself an act of delinquency. 
It is not enough to interpret and 
reform the worlds of yesterday; it is 
an act of timidity, to say nothing 
more, to refrain from interpreting 
and reforming the world of today. 
Our citizens have to understand, by 
bringing together the worlds and the 
values of yesterday and today, how 
this is not the best of all possible 
worlds, and why whatever is, is not 
necessarily right. 
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T WILL be suggested, no doubt, 

that there are serious shortcomings, 
even positive dangers, in a plan to 
make discussions of contemporary 
problems part of the basic college 
courses in history. How, it will be 
asked, could one carry on such 
discussions and yet ensure objectivity? 
How cguld one speak about the crisis 
in the Middle East, the Eisenhower 
administration, the Soviet Union, 
and yet maintain real detachment? 
And what would be the virtue of 
speaking about any of them if one 
did not? The answer is that objec- 
tivity is not an attribute of materials 
but a frame of mind: it does not 
inhere in the subject being discussed 
but in the discussant. We ought to 
strive for it no matter what we are 
considering. Seeing the present as 
an outgrowth of the past, seeing it in 
a deeper context, would afford a 
sounder and more detached view. 

There is another point to be made. 
By what optical tests are we sure that 
our vision of the past is not distorted 
by personal predilections? Admitting 
that we could not guarantee the 
complete objectivity of a discussion 
of Russia in the post-Stalin era, could 
we surely give such a guarantee for a 
discussion of Europe in the post- 
Napoleonic era? And who will vouch- 
safe the complete objectivity of a 
discussion of the Civil War and of the 
ante-bellum decades, or of the great 
age of the Protestant Reformation 
and, indeed, of the réle of the Catholic 
Church during the Middle Ages? 

An objection may be made that a 
sound discussion of contemporary 
developments could hardly proceed 
because all the facts are not yet in. 
Only after years have passed shall 
we be able to get the true picture: 
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only when we have before us, that is, 
all the memoirs and the personal 
papers and the secret documents and 
the complete governmental archives. 
While there is a degree of validity in 
the assertion that all the facts con- 
cerning the present are not yet in, it 
may be asserted with equal validity 
that all the facts concerning any 
historical period are never in. His- 
tory records relatively little of the 
great mass of human experience, and 
textbooks in basic courses tend to 
have very remote contact even with 
the little that history records. Again, 
in attempting to understand the 
history of today, there is no substitute 
for being a witness to it, for grasping 
its sense without an appeal to sources, 
for perceiving its direction without 
having to cite footnotes. There is no 
substitute for knowing, in a way we 
could never hope to know about the 
past, the millions of facts and truths 
that constitute the social, political, 
economic, and psychological realities 
of our daily lives. 

There is a final objection to be 
considered. If the suggestion that 
contemporary problems be made part 
of the basic college courses in history 
were adopted, would not the result 
be a present-minded approach to the 
past? Would not the ideas and 
institutions of today become the 
measuring rod of those of yesterday? 
The answer is, of course, Just the 
reverse. The essence of our argument 
has been to put the present in its 
proper place in history as an evolving 
phase of the past. To do that is to 
make conscious the problem of 
appraisal and to avoid fitting the past 
to the Procrustean bed of the present. 
It is only when the past and present 
are kept scrupulously apart that the 
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dangers of present-mindedness become 
great. For then the present is the 
unspoken arbiter of earlier actions, 
the unmentioned scale of earlier 
values. To bring the ideals and 
choices of today into a discussion of 
those of the past is to submit the 
former to judgments that may other- 
wise be considered valid only for the 
latter. 

Setting the present against the past 
can serve well in promoting a sense 
of historical-mindedness. A discus- 
sion of the limitations of absolute 
monarchy could not proceed far 
without notice of the limitations of 
liberal democracy; it could then be 
perceived that divinity had not 
stamped perfection either on the one 
or the other, and that each expressed 
a different phase of historical evolu- 
tion. Bringing modern science into 
juxtaposition with medieval science 
would reveal both as instruments of 
their respective societies: the medieval 
being quite “modern’”’ in its expanding 
knowledge of natural phenomena to 
service the needs of an expanding 
commercial society, the modern being 
quite “medieval” in its ignorance of 
deeper causes and of the final nature 
of things. Comparison could be made 
between the extent of authority, 
secular and ecclesiastical, over medi- 
eval man and over modern man; and 
notice would be taken that if the 
medieval church was also secular, the 
modern state is also ecclesiastical. It 
could at all points be shown that the 
lines of the past flow into the present. 


HERE would be reason enough 
even under ordinary circum- 
stances to revaluate the premises on 
which our basic college courses in 
history are taught and to consider 
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the advantages of studying the prob- 
lems and tendencies of the present 
in conjunction with those of the past. 
But the circumstances are far from 
being ordinary. We are standing at 
the threshold of a major revolution 
in our whole college system. The 
tremendous increase in student enroll- 
ments that is now beginning will bring 
great changes not only in the adminis- 
tration of the college but also in the 
curriculum and in the very nature of 
the course work. 

It would be prudent, at this stage, 
to be concerned in general with the 
qualitative consequences of the com- 
ing quantitative revolution, and to 
ask in particular just how our tradi- 
tional courses in history may be made 
more consonant with the changing 
purposes and meaning of mass educa- 
tion. The fact that the expansion 
and change are proceeding in a 
framework of world crisis makes it 
imperative that the older approaches 
be appraised again. The responsi- 
bility of education in our age is 
growing because of the greater number 
of those to be educated and the 
greater intensity of our political and 
social problems. 

It is by way of meeting that 
responsibility, not merely for the new 
insight but also for the greater civic 
use of the insight, that the suggestion 
has been made for exploring the 
present in conjunction with the past. 
A class in history will not become the 
more meaningful for being the less 
concerned with those problems of our 
daily lives which are, after all, the 
essence of history. A study of the 
past which is simply historical may 
tend also to be historically simple. 
The play of men and causes is only 

[Continued on page 408) 


Australian Higher Education and 
the Murray Report 


By PAULINE TOMPKINS 


The Work of a National Committee 


HE last week of November, 
1957, marked an event unique 
inthe history of Australian edu- 
cation. The prime minister, Robert 


G. Menzies, presented to Parliament 
the Report of the Committee on 


Australian Universities (the Murray 
Report), followed a day later by an 
outline of proposed Commonwealth 
action to implement the Committee’s 
recommendations. 

This was no ordinary report, and 
its reception established a bench 


mark in the significance accorded 
problems of education by press, radio, 
and government. The Murray Com- 
mittee, after an intensive survey of 
university conditions and needs, came 
up with the sorry indictment, “Tried 
and found wanting.” The cause— 
primarily financial; the remedy—vast 
additional expenditures by state and 
federal governments. 

Australian universities have never 
had an easy road. The nine state 
institutions, founded during the years 
1850-1954, have depended for support 
chiefly on legislative grants. This 
has been true also of the two federally 
supported institutions (Canberra Uni- 
versity College and the Australian 
National University). In their efforts 
to win a sympathetic audience the 
universities have had to cope with 
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the skepticism of the Australian man- 
in-the-street, a pragmatist inclined 
to view the “intellectual” with 
suspicion. 

In view of these handicaps, the 
impact of the Murray Report assumed 
added drama. Briefly, it can perhaps 
be explained in large measure by 
three facts: the renown and prestige 
of the Committee members (headed 
by Sir Keith Murray, distinguished 
chairman of the United Kingdom 
University Grants Committee); fer- 
vent support of the recommendations 
by the Prime Minister; and the 
appearance of Sputnik, a startling 
demonstration of Soviet scientific 
progress which placed education 
directly in the context of the East- 
West power struggle. 

In December, 1956, Mr. Menzies 
appointed the Committee on Aus- 
tralian Universities. He could easily 
have done so with certain misgivings, 
for the plight of the universities had 
been made clear to him, and con- 
sequently the Committee’s sweeping 
financial recommendations were not 
dificult to envisage. However, the 
Prime Minister espoused the view 
that the educational crisis was of 
paramount national significance. It 
has been asserted reliably that he 
regards adoption of the Murray 
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Report the crowning achievement of 
his political career. 

In the words of Mr. Menzies, it was 
hoped that “the Committee would 
take a wide charter to investigate 
how best the universities may serve 
Australia at a time of great social and 
economic development within the 
nation.”! He suggested that such 
matters as the following be explored: 
(1) the rdle of the university in the 
Australian community; (2) the exten- 
sion and co-ordination of university 
facilities; (3) technological education 
at the university level; and (4) the 
financial needs of universities and the 
appropriate means of providing for 
these needs.? 

The Murray Committee visited the 
Australian universities in July and 
August, 1957. In addition, persons 
interested in problems of higher edu- 
cation were invited to submit their 
views in writing, and state govern- 


ments, universities, and many organi- 
zations were urged to express their 


opinions. The group met twice with 
the Committee of Australia’s Vice- 
Chancellors (the vice-chancellor is the 
counterpart of the American univer- 
sity or college president). 


NITIALLY, the Murray group 

clarified its terms of reference by 
defining its conception of the réle 
of the university per se in any 
community. It noted that in a post- 
war world calling for highly educated 
people in every endeavor, the most 
urgent requirement is the provision 
of sufficient graduates. This sug- 


1Extract from a letter from the Right Hon- 
ourable R. G. Menzies to Sir Keith Murray, 
chairman of the University Grants Committee 
in Great Britain, quoted in the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Australian Universities, Canberra, 1957, 
— cited as Report. 
id. 
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gested a point often repeated today: 
the national interest of a country 
demands the education of the able, 
regardless of cost. At the same time, 
it was stressed, attention to needs 
for specialists should not minimize 
the further function of the university 
—education of the whole man: “Many 
of the most serious problems in the 
world today are moral problems and 
are problems of human relationships. 
The need for the study of humanities 
is therefore greater and not less than 
in the past.”* The second réle of the 
university, according to the Com- 
mittee, is research; and its third 
function is to act as guardian of 
intellectual standards and integrity 
in the community. 

Within this setting, Australia ex- 
hibits peculiar characteristics which 
help to determine the particular 
responsibilities of her universities. 
The first of these is demographic. In 
the decade 1947-57 the population 
has grown by 2.5 per cent yearly, 
nearly half of which represents the 
extremely ambitious Australian immi- 
gration program. This increase is 
one of the highest in the world today. 
Owing to Australia’s geography, which 
has largely restricted settlement to 
the eastern, southeastern, and south- 
western fringes of the country, half 
of the nation’s ten million people are 
concentrated in the six state capitals. 
Obviously, these facts have meant 
that schools and universities could 
not keep pace with the growing 
numbers. The tidal wave of students 
expected to hit university beaches 
throughout the world in 1960 will 
strike an Australia even now inun- 
dated by unprecedented enrollments. 

The second factor characterizing 


8Report, p. 9. 
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the Australian picture is the immense 
industrial growth since the Second 
World War. The war largely broke 
Australia’s dependence on foreign 
industrial goods, and the boom in 
secondary industries is far from its 
peak. However, as the Murray Com- 
mittee pointed out, Australia faces 
definite disadvantages as an industrial 
nation. Even with an estimated pop- 
ulation increase of two million by 
1967, her home market is still small; 
there is a limited supply of cheap 
labor; and both within the continent 
and abroad, distances to markets are 
great. All this spells high production 
costs which, in turn, can be minimized 
only through the efforts of experts in 
every area. Thus, both for man 
power and research, the nation 
must rely on its university graduates. 

In the third place, the postwar 
years have witnessed the impressive 
expansion of Australia’s world-wide 
responsibilities. Her diplomatic corps 
and commercial offices have grown; 
she is an active participant in the 
United Nations and its agencies, as 
well as in the Colombo Plan, the 
South Pacific Commission, and the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. 
In these and other fields she is finding 
it imperative to have available trained 
specialists in administration, science, 
medicine, the social sciences, and 
military technology. Not only are 
there insufficient numbers graduating 
currently, but too few of the gradu- 
ates, especially in the sciences, are 
entering the teaching profession in the 
secondary schools. This situation 
must be remedied. 

It was in the light of these condi- 
tions that the Committee deplored 
the traditional apathy of Australian 
public opinion toward higher educa- 
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tion, noting that “there are large 
sections of public opinion which are 
. . . not as much alive to the needs 
of the future in this country as they 
are in the United Kingdom and the 
United States.”* Endowment of uni- 
versities by industries and corpora- 
tions is relatively unknown, and 
provision by industry of private 
research laboratories is in its infancy. 
The American, concept of higher 
education for the masses of her 
people is unique in world history. 
Australia has yet to recognize the 
more modest, though compelling, need 
for university education of vast num- 
bers of her population. 


HE Murray Committee’s assign- 

ment covered the following sub- 
jects: student enrollments, attrition, 
guidance, and scholarships; honors 
and postgraduate programs; staff 
problems; facilities and equipment; 
scientific and technical education; uni- 
versity policy-making and adminis- 
tration; and financial needs. That it 
was able to encompass so vast a field 
in a few months is a tribute to the 
devotion, skill, and insight of its 
members. At the same time, the 
ambitious scope of the inquiry inevi- 
tably meant that some subjects 
received less thorough review than 
others; and this, in turn, has invited 
criticism from some educators regard- 
ing the wisdom of certain Committee 
conclusions. However, the general 
reaction to the Murray Report as a 
whole was highly laudatory. 

Table I lists the Australian univer- 
sities, their dates of founding, and 
1957 enrollments.® 

‘Report, pp. 26-27. 

5Preliminary University Statistics, Australia, 
7957, Bureau of Census and Statistics, Canberra, 
1957. 
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Total enrollments in 1957 were 
36,265; the figure for full-course 
equivalents was 28,171. The Aus- 
tralian universities have many stu- 
dents who are either part time (in the 


New South Wales University of Tech- 
TABLE I 


University FounDATION AND 1957 ENROLLMENTS 


1957 ENROLLMENTS 
Date oF 
University Founpa- Full- 
TION 
Total | 
lentt 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
of 1850 | 8,318 | 7,407 
(New South 
University of Mel- 1853 | 7,908 | 6,341 
bourne (Victoria) 
University of Adelaide | 1874 | 4,317 | 3,331 
(South Australia) 
University of Tasmania} 1890 | 1,004 750 
(Hobart) 
University of Queens- 1909 | 5,709 | 3,519 
land (Brisbane) 
University of Western Ig! 2,356 | 1,661 
Australia (Perth) 
Australian National 1946 67 67 
University (Canberra) 
New South Wales Uni- | 1949 | 5,041 | 4,288 
versity of Technology 
(Sydney) 
New England Univer- 1954 1,149 591 
sity 
N.S.W.) 
Canberra University 1930 396 216 
College (Canberra) 
Newcastle University 1951 
College (New South 
Wales) 


*Newcastle University College enrollments are 
included in those of the New South Wales Uni- 
versity of Technology. 

{The full-course equivalent is derived from the 
following equation: full-course student = 1; part- 
course student = 4; external student = 14. 


nology the figure is the highest, 
nearly 75 per cent) or so-called 
external students. The latter are 
comparable to American state-univer- 
sity extension students. Given the 
location of the Australian universities, 
external education is a necessity for 
many who cannot afford to travel 
from their homes to the metropolitan 
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centers. The out-of-town student is 
further handicapped because the uni- 
versities, with the exception of New 
England University, are primarily 
non-residential. 

The first item in the Murray 
Report concerned student enroll- 
ments. Noting that these had risen 
from a postwar low of 28,792 in 1953 
to 36,265 in 1957, the Committee 
predicted that enrollments would 
reach 70,785 by 1965, and 80,000 by 
1967, or a 120 per cent growth in ten 
years. There has been no propor- 
tionate increase in equipment, facili- 
ties, or staff. While all undergrad- 
uates suffer from this overcrowding, it 
is the first-year student who is most 
disastrously affected, especially in 
science and arts courses, where classes 
of six to seven hundred are not 
uncommon. The use of the tutorial, 
or small-discussion, group is severely 
limited, and in some departments 
tutorials are not provided before the 
second year. The Murray Committee 
found that under normal enrollment 
conditions, the adjustment problem of 
the secondary-school graduate in the 
university was acute, not only because 
of the contrast in teaching methods 
and in curriculum requirements, but 
because the matriculation age, seven- 
teen-plus, is believed to be too young 
for students to have acquired the 
maturity to do first-rate university 
work. 

Attrition for all students reaches 40 
per cent in Australian universities, a 
figure described by the Committee as 
alarming. “It is difficult to exag- 
gerate the cost in time, effort and 
money to students, universities and 
the nation of this low rate of gradua- 
tion.”* The answer to the problem 
is, in one sense, financial. Given 


*Report, p. 35. 
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increased appropriations, the univer- 
sities could expand the tutorial system 
for first-year students, thus mitigating 
the effect of the large lecture class; 
additional funds would also make 
possible the establishment of guidance 
programs. 

The concept of student guidance 
through a counseling service (as 
distinct from academic counseling) is 
embryonic in Australia. The Uni- 
versity of Melbourne appears most 
receptive to it thus far but has only 
two counselors to cope with the 
problems of nearly eight thousand 
students. Most administrators are 
beginning to admit that guidance 
should be recognized as part of the 
educational function of the univer- 
sities, but in the competition for 
available funds it has been far easier 
to justify appropriations to the various 
faculties for tangible needs than to 
allocate money for something as 
seemingly peripheral and nebulous as 
student guidance. Australian admin- 
istrative personnel who have visited 
American universities have been im- 
pressed by our developments in this 
area, although to some observers, 
steeped in the British tradition, the 
extensiveness of American counseling 
services seems extravagant. The 
Murray Committee is probably in 
accord with Australian and English 
philosophy when it describes the 
“ideal” as one in which “‘as much as 
possible” of guidance should be in 
the hands of the academic teaching 
staff but concedes that “a relatively 
small centrally organized . . . service 
has become necessary in the circum- 
stances of many universities today.” 

Scholarship assistance is well estab- 
lished in Australia. In 1956, nearly 
half the total number of university 

"Ibid., p. 41. 
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students received aid from some 
source; about 25 per cent of this help 
came from the Commonwealth Schol- 
arship Scheme enacted by Parliament 
in 1951. This has not only con- 
tributed to the increase in enrollments 
generally but has made a university 
education possible for many able 
students who otherwise could not 
have afforded it. The Committee 
agreed with Australia’s educators in 
urging that the number of scholarships 
be increased to keep pace with 
growing enrollments, and that fellow- 
ships for postgraduate work be at a 
much higher level than at present. 


HE Committee spent a good 

deal of time investigating honors 
and postgraduate study. In Aus- 
tralian arts and science courses, a 
“pass” degree is generally awarded 
at the end of a three-year program, 
honors requiring an additional year’s 
study. Although the percentage of 
higher, or honors-degree, students 
varies from institution to institution, 
it is deplorably small, averaging from 
10 to 25 per cent in the faculties of 
science and engineering and consider- 
ably lower in the arts. Students and 
staff alike suffer from this situation. 
Both need the stimulus provided by 
more advanced intellectual work. 
Nevertheless, student resistance to 
the honors degree is entrenched, 
particularly in the arts, the arguments 
being that future employers place no 
value on the degree and that the 
necessity of enrolling for honors at the 
end of the first year shuts out “late 
bloomers.” The financial burden of 
an additional year is also a strong 
consideration. The Committee ob- 
served that opinion within depart- 
ments could do much to influence 
students favorably toward taking 
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honors. At the same time, it urged 
that special financial inducements be 
given to honors candidates in the 
fourth year. 

The inquiry disclosed that in pro- 
portion to population Australia is 
granting only one-fourth as many 
Ph.D. degrees as the United Kingdom 
and one-fifth as many as the United 
States. There are a number of reasons 
for this. Arts faculties have never 
rated the Ph.D. degree very highly; it 
can almost be suggested that in some 
departments the candidate for a 
position who holds a Doctor’s degree 
is regarded with skepticism. It should 
be noted that until recently the 
doctorate was the exception in British 
universities. By the time a graduate 
student had earned the English M.A., 
he had demonstrated proficiency in 
research and scholarship comparable 
to that associated with the Ph.D. 
degree in the United States, and 
therefore the latter was, in a sense, 


redundant. A majority of Australian 
students still pursue their graduate 


studies in the United Kingdom, 
returning to Australia with the M.A. 
Staff members admit frankly that in 
their eyes the person who feels he 
“must” obtain the doctorate may 
well be a second-rate scholar who is 
cloaking his mediocrity behind his 
Ph.D. degree. 

This adverse climate is dissipating 
slowly. More students are taking 
their graduate work in the United 
States, where the doctorate is the 
accepted goal, and the Ph.D. degree 
represents an essential type of training 
in the sciences and consequently is 
rapidly gaining ground in these facul- 
ties. There is, however, a long way 
to go before the Australian univer- 
sities develop graduate schools in 
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sufficient numbers. The Australian 
National University in Canberra is 
thus far the only university which is 
an exclusively graduate institution, 
and as noted in Table I, its enrollment 
in 1957 totaled 67 students. The 
Ph.D. degree has been available in 
Australia for only seven years. Prior 
to that, neither government nor 
industry placed a premium on the 
degree in terms of appointments and 
advancement. This situation has 
altered appreciably since the war, 
especially in the fields of science and 
technology, with the establishment of 
agencies such as the Australian 
Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Defence Scientific Services. Never- 
theless, the universities lack adequate 
funds to develop graduate schools 
commensurate with the existing need. 
Another handicap is found in the 
overloading of staff with teaching 
responsibilities at the undergraduate 
level; this restricts the time that 
is available for research students 
and the leisure to carry on inde- 
pendent research. However, the uni- 
versities do not generally exert 
pressure on their teaching staff to 
publish. The American view of pub- 
lication as a factor in academic 
promotion and the attainment of 
tenure is shared but slightly in 
Australia. The Murray Report recom- 
mended better student-staff ratios 
and various fiscal measures (including 
fellowships for research scholars) as 
the basic means of strengthening 
research schools in the universities. 
The inquiry into facilities revealed 
a bleak picture. The Committee 
noted that the universities were “sadly 
lacking in adequate accommodation 
for practically all their important 
activities—class rooms, and _ labora- 
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tories, libraries, individual staff teach- 
ing and research rooms.’* The same 
facts emerged from a survey of 
equipment, which disclosed that con- 
ditions of “inadequacy and obsoles- 
cence” were particularly depressing in 
the science and engineering labora- 
tories. 

Moving into the area of staff, the 
Committee agreed that a minimum 
raise for full professors from 3,000 
to 4,250 Australian pounds (1 pound = 
$2.25) was mandatory, with propor- 
tionate increases down the line. The 
problem of recruitment of able per- 
sonnel is not only one of salary 
levels, however. It involves such sub- 
jects as retirement-insurance schemes, 
study leave, and facilities for travel. 
The vast distances separating the 
universities (it is almost as far from 
Perth to Sydney as from New York 
to San Francisco) not only make for 
insularity but render effective com- 
munication between staffs financially 
prohibitive without greatly increased 
grants. 

The Committee explored the status 
of the university in scientific and 
technological fields and concluded 
that suitable provision in these areas 
constituted one of the most urgent 
problems facing the universities. 
Funds have never kept pace with 
needs, especially in the departments 
of pure and applied science. Today, 
therefore, with Australia’s great 
industrial expansion and her growing 
commitments in the world, the situa- 
tion is fundamentally precarious. 


he foregoing assessment of the 
Australian university makes it 
very evident that a primary root of 
every significant problem is financial 
8Tbid., p. 49- 
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lack of sufficient expenditures reflects 
to a large degree the absence of what 
might be called a national perspective 
on the rédle of the university in 
Australia). Logically enough, there- 
fore, the Murray Report concluded 
with a frank statement of financial 
needs, the provision for which will 
necessarily involve the Common- 
wealth government in Australian 
higher education to a degree never 
before approached. Actually, the 
very concept of federal aid to the 
universities is quite new, dating back 
only to the passing of the States 
Grants (Universities) Act in 1951.° 
The Murray group recognized the 
danger of federal encroachment on 
university autonomy which might 
result from fiscal dependence on the 
Commonwealth. As a safeguard, it 
recommended the establishment of an 
Australian University Grants Com- 
mittee, similar to that in the United 
Kingdom. The Committee would be 
in the executive branch of the govern- 
ment, but separate from the Common- 
wealth Office of Education, and would 
have its own secretariat. Its main 
function would be to advise the prime 
minister on the financial needs of the 
universities for recurrent and capital 
grants. It would be concerned also 
with such related problems as salaries, 
pensions, fees, and the establishment 
of new institutions. In order that the 
Grants Committee should have the 
confidence of the universities, the 
Commonwealth and state govern- 
ments, and the general public, the 
Murray recommendation proposed a 
panel consisting of a full-time chair- 


*The Federal Constitution, which makes educa- 
tion a state prerogative, was circumvented by 
giving federal funds to the states, which in turn 
increased their university appropriations. 
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man, with personal experience in 
university affairs, and seven part-time 
members—two laymen from industry 
and the professions, the remaining 
five academic. 

The need for a “radical reconsidera- 
tion of policy-making procedures and 
machinery in the university world” 
was stressed in the Murray Report. 
The Committee urged that the various 
universities speak more frequently 
with a single voice in interpreting 
their wishes and requirements. It 
argued that the informal Vice- 
Chancellors’ Committee, which has 
been in existence for a number of 
years, should in the future assume 
more initiative in matters of common 
concern, acting as a body from which 
the University Grants Committee 
could obtain advice and with which 
it could discuss policies and programs 
applicable to all the universities. 
Recognizing the desirability of inde- 
pendence for the separate universities, 
the Murray Report envisaged the 
Vice-Chancellors’ Committee as an 
informal group without statutory 

wer. 

In the light of its inquiry and far- 
reaching fiscal recommendations, the 
Committee felt justified in criticizing 
intra-university administration rather 
severely. The gist of its criticism 
was that the universities are lacking 
in satisfactory internal machinery 
for planning or policy-making. It 
is perhaps at this point in the Re- 
port that some educators will take 
- issue with the Committee’s prescrip- 
tion. On a theoretical plane, it can 
be argued persuasively that “univer- 
sity planning and policy-making call 
for the marriage of academic experi- 
ence and insight with a knowledge of 

Report, p. 92. 
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affairs and business good sense.’’! 
Indeed, at the operational level this 
is increasingly taking place in areas 
such as the planning of new buildings, 
where academic needs are explored 
as well as financial ramifications. 
But there is some question whether 
in the effort to overcome one frustra- 
tion—that of the academician who 
feels divorced from the “front office” 
and the mysteries of administrative 
management—another would not pos- 
sibly be substituted by bringing the 
faculty member more actively into 
the policy-making machinery. The 
professor who complains if the faculty 
is left out of administrative policy- 
forming committees may deplore addi- 
tional administrative burdens thrust 
upon him. A situation in which the 
teaching staff feels a sense of partner- 
ship with the administration in policy 
matters, but at the same time does 
not accuse the administration of 
exploitation of faculty time, belongs 
no doubt to the University of Utopia. 
Nevertheless, the Murray Committee 
focused attention on the need to 
progress in this direction by pointing 
out “communications breakdowns” 
between administration and _ staff. 
Financial decisions, with academic 
implications, are made without aca- 
demic guidance and, vice versa, the 
faculties through their professorial 
boards are unable to consider aca- 
demic matters with financial over- 
tones because all the facts are not 
available. 

It would almost seem that the 
entire problem of effective liaison and 
communication between administra- 
tion and staff is one which must be 
approached on the basis of the 

[Continued on page 409) 
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American Objectives in Study 
Abroad 


By JOHN T. GULLAHORN anv JEANNE E. GULLAHORN 


A Study Conducted by Interview and Questionnaire 


students is increasing every year. 

In 1955-56, the latest year for 
which figures are available, there 
were at least 9,887 Americans study- 
ing abroad; and in the following year 
over 40,000 foreign students came to 
the United States.! In view of the 
steady rise in the popularity of 
travel abroad for educational pur- 
poses, increasing interest attaches to 
the motives which impel students to 
study in foreign countries. No single 
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objective is sufficiently comprehensive 
to characterize the goals of all who 


venture abroad to study. Moreover, 
there is some evidence that the 
purposes of agencies supporting edu- 
cational exchange differ from those of 
the students they sponsor. 

According to a report prepared by 
the Committee on Education Inter- 
change Policy of the Institute of 
International Education, the gener- 
ally expressed goals of institutions 
sponsoring exchanges are the follow- 
ing, listed in the order of frequency: 


1. To promote international understand- 
ing and good will among the peoples of 
the world as a contribution to peace 

. To develop friends and supporters for 
the United States by giving persons 


1Open Doors: A Report on International Exchange, 
7957. New York: Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 1957, P. 4 


from other countries a better under- 
standing of the life and culture of the 
United States 

3. To contribute to the economic, social, 
or political development of other 
countries 
To aid in the educational or profes- 
sional development of outstanding 
individuals 

. To advance knowledge throughout the 

world for the general welfare of 
mankind? 


This same report presents the 
results of a study of a random sample 
of applications submitted to the 
Institute of International Education 
by students from a number of coun- 
tries. The following objectives, listed 
again in the order of frequency, were 
mentioned by foreign students desir- 
ing to study in the United States: 


1. To advance the candidate’s personal 
and professional development 

2. To prepare the candidate for service 
to his home country through the 
acquisition of additional knowledge 
and skills 

. To promote 
standing 

. To contribute to the advancement of 
knowledge through co-operative study 
and research with professional col- 
leagues in the United States 
2The Goals of Student Exchange: An Analysis of 


Goals of Programs for Foreign Students. New York: 
Institute of International Education, 1955, pp. 4-5 


international under- 
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At present little published material 
is available concerning the motivation 
of American students who journey 
abroad to attend foreign universities. 
As part of a study of American 
students in France, carried out for 
the Department of State in 1954-55, 
the authors queried 205 Americans 
by interview and 401 by questionnaire 
concerning their objectives in studying 
abroad.* The reasons given and their 
significance for the students are dis- 
cussed in this article. 


F PARAMOUNT importance in 

the students’ decision to study 
abroad was the goal of professional or 
educational advancement. Seventy- 
five per cent of those questioned 
considered this one of the three most 
important reasons for their being in 
France.t Among the students inter- 
viewed were twenty-seven who in- 
tended to enter the teaching profes- 
sion. Without exception the members 
of this group were motivated by the 
desire to further their careers and 
become more effective teachers. Com- 
ments made by a few of them illustrate 
how they assessed their professional 
goals. 


“Why did I come to France? I 
think every teacher of modern European 
history ought to live in Europe long 
enough to get the flavor of at least one 
country. How can we help our students 
get the feeling of history unless we know 
how people here feel? For example, the 
other day I visited two museums at 
Invalides. A woman there with her 
little son kept talking about the Boches— 


3John T. Gullahorn and Jeanne E. Gullahorn. 
“American Students in France.”’ Lawrence, Kansas: 
University of Kansas, 1956. (Mimeographed.) 

‘The figures presented are based on questionnaire 
data. Students were asked to select from eleven 


possibilities suggested by interview respondents the 
three most important reasons for their wishing to 
study in France. 
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never the Germans, always the Boches. 
Little human touches like that, the family 
touch, you might say, help me appreciate 
the reasons the French are reluctant to 
have Germany rearm.” 

“T’ve wanted to study music here for a 
long time. In America I wasn’t trained 
adequately in theory and technique; here 
I’ve had to learn it cold. When I’m 
teaching again I’ll know what I have to 
emphasize for my students, and I’ve 
learned the best way to help them learn 

“It’s quite simple to explain why I 
wanted to come to Paris. My field is 
English literature, but the field is over- 
crowded. It’s difficult to get a job, and 
the pay isn’t large. I thought I’d have 
a better chance to find a decent position 
if I could teach comparative literature. 
So I decided to make my specialty 
outside English that of French literature. 
That way I’ll also have better bargaining 
power when I want a raise once I get 
established.” 

The student who goes abroad to 
study under a recognized leader in 
his own field indicates that he 
has already achieved considerable 
skill and believes that he is able to 
work on a high level and is ready to 
benefit from advanced, individual 
training. Nineteen per cent noted 
this as one of the major reasons they 
went to study in France. 

Among the students interviewed 
were three groups the members of 
which had planned their study in 
France primarily to work with an 
outstanding leader—artists, musi- 
cians, and certain candidates for 
advanced academic degrees. Many 
enjoyed discussing their teachers: 

“For several years I’ve saved what I 
could until I managed to come to Paris 
this year to work with She is 
magnificent. She has taught me more 
about technique in six months than I 
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learned in ten years at home. I now 
hope to become a concert pianist; 
without her it would have been hopeless.” 


Opportunities to consult source 
materials not available in the United 
States and to study in outstanding 
research libraries such as the Biblio- 
théque Nationale were mentioned in 
interviews as a major motive for 
going to France by two groups, both 
seeking information to use in prepar- 
ing manuscripts. First were the 
candidates for doctoral degrees who 
were writing dissertations which 
required the consultation of original 
French sources; second were those 
who hoped to write publishable non- 
fiction studies based on French history. 

Numerically this category was of 
insignificant size—only g per cent of 
the questionnaire respondents listed 
the use of such facilities among their 
most important reasons for going to 
France; but the scholastic accom- 


plishments of such students may have 
weighed more heavily than the small 


numbers would indicate. Here are 
comments from two scholars: 


“T’m making a study of one of the great 
French artists. A great deal of his 
correspondence has never been reported 
in biographies. I finally have been 
accepted by those who knew him, and 
they are now letting me read his letters. 
I’m sure my book will give new insight 
into the meaning of his works. I may 
decide to write a dissertation on it for a 
degree as well.” 

“I came for source materials, and I’m 
finding even more than I had hoped. I 
spend every morning from 9g to 1 at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. Then from 2 to 
7 I go to the National Archives. At the 
Archives I’m reading correspondence, and 
I’ve got 35 volumes to cover before the 
end of June. If I read 200 pages every 
afternoon I'll finish.” 
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As the data have already indicated, 
the majority of students considered 
the use of libraries and other reposi- 
tories of documentary material to be 
of little importance in motivating 
them to travel to France. Some were 
not sufficiently advanced in their 
studies to benefit from such facilities; 
others believed that burying them- 
selves in a library would defeat the 
purpose of studying in a foreign 
culture: 


“T quite frankly selected a project that 
would involve as little time spent in 
libraries as possible. I knew from friends 
that French libraries were atrocious, that 
one practically went blind in them; but 
that wasn’t the main reason. I want to 
get out among the people. I think I 
gain much more from an evening spent 
with French students or a French family 
than I do from reading.” 


In a general way every American 
interviewed expressed interest in gain- 
ing understanding of French culture, 
and nearly all thought this desire 
had exerted some pressure in guiding 
them to study in France. For 67 per 
cent it had been a primary influence 
in their decision to go abroad; only 
I per cent said that it was unimpor- 
tant. Representative of the large 
majority were the following state- 
ments: 


“Just by being here one absorbs 
background he could find nowhere else. 
Reading French literature had led me to 
feel that I could learn more of permanent 
benefit by living in such a cultured 
nation than I could acquire any other 
way.” 

“Every street, every square, every 
park—every part of Paris is filled with 
memories of great men and great events. 
My teachers had given me a taste of the 
thrill that comes from living here, and 
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students who have lived in Paris had told 
me that I too would find it fascinating. 
I’ve dreamed of living in Paris since I 
was a Sophomore. I knew that someday 
I'd come. And it’s all true. I love to 
wander in the Tuilleries, sit on a bench in 
Luxembourg Gardens, walk along the 
many boulevards and side streets. As I 
learn the history of various sections of the 
city, these men out of the past seem to 
come alive and history is a vital, living 
part of our world of today. Slowly I’m 
coming to know the French in a deeper 
sense than I had believed possible, and 
when I go home I'll take a part of France 
along with me.” 


Some who were not deeply con- 
cerned with the cultural offerings of 
their host country before arriving in 
it learned through experience of the 
rewards to be gained: 


“T came along mainly for the ride, but I 
did want to soak up some culture. I 
find, to my surprise, that I’m enjoying 
walking through museums and stopping 
for those few things that appeal to me; 
even the opera is proving to be something 
of a thrill.” 


OSELY related both to pro- 

fessional advancement and to an 
understanding of French culture is 
the goal of living so completely 
immersed in the French language that 
one comes to feel at home thinking, 
speaking, writing, or reading French. 
This objective was of great importance 
in the decisions of 57 per cent of the 
students questioned. Interview data 
reflect the emphasis they placed on 
mastery of the language: 


“T don’t think much of the American 
method of just getting familiar with a 
few old, dusty volumes of another 
language and not actually going out with 
the people who speak it and living with 
them. So I had Paris as an incentive 
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to work for, and I’m so glad I was able 
to come. I saved up my money, and 
here I am.” 

“One reason I’m here is to learn 
French. A writer owes it to himself to 
be able to think in a second language. 
It will improve his understanding of 
people—after all, our language helps 
determine the kind of thinking we can 
do—and probably it will develop clarity 
of expression and ability to paint more 
delicate nuances.” 


For a number of the intellectuals 
and artists interviewed, traveling to 
France was one means of finding 
personal freedom—an opportunity for 
creative exploration and for working 
in an atmosphere where they felt they 
received more respect and admiration 
than in their home towns and univer- 
sities. As one young artist remarked, 


“The reason I wanted to work here is 
mainly the atmosphere of freedom. One 
can be himself and nobody asks why he’s 
different as long as he isn’t hurting others. 
At least, that’s the way it seems to me, 
but maybe it’s because I’m a painter and 
painters here find the freedom and respect 
that leads to self-confidence.” 


In the case of 17 per cent of the 
students the expectation that “France 
gives freedom to be oneself” had been 
a strong motivating factor. The 
majority were of the opinion that 
they were already given as much 
freedom at home as they needed or 
desired to develop their individual 
interests and personalities. 
Historically, a sense of adventure 
has been an important characteristic 
of the American people. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that seeking 
adventure should rank fourth in the 
objectives of young Americans travel- 
ing abroad. Twenty-three per cent 
of the students cited adventure as one 
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of the most important reasons they 
wanted to study in France. Some 
students, perhaps doubting that their 
sponsors would approve of such a 
motive, were defensive about their 
desire for adventure; others evinced 
disappointment that they had not 
really gratified this wish: 


“T came for adventure, but I can’t see 
that there’s anything wrong with that. 
It was because of men who sought 
adventure that America became a great 
nation. One of the things wrong with 
us now is that everybody’s looking for 
security; nobody wants to take a chance 
any more. I like the challenge of new 
experience.” 

“T know a lot of Americans here came 
just for the thrill of living in Paris. But 
my research keeps me tied down, and I 
knew it would. Adventure is the thing 
I’ve had least of this year.” 


Few American students believed 
that as individuals they could make a 
significant contribution toward im- 
proved international understanding or 
co-operation, but most of them 
thought that international exchange 
of students provided an excellent 
means of improving the accuracy of 
one’s knowledge of other peoples and 
of giving them, in turn, an oppor- 
tunity to learn what young America 
is like. When asked whether they 
had been influenced in their decision 
to go to France by a desire to work 
for better Franco-American relations, 
only 1§ per cent responded that that 
had been one of their most important 
goals. This number included stu- 
dents who were planning careers in the 
United Nations or in foreign trade: 


“T’m here to get background that will 
help me in foreign trade. That may not 
sound much like expressing an interest in 
improving international understanding. 
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But historically the intelligent man in 
international commerce is the one who 
has made possible the attitudes and 
understanding that have led to stronger 
bonds among nations.” 


A majority of the students inter- 
viewed considered the goal of improv- 
ing Franco-American relations too 
vague to provide a serious reason 
for study abroad for any but the 
most idealistic. None the less, they 
believed it to be a_worth-while 
objective and hoped their stay would 
result in at least an increased under- 
standing of France: 


“Improving international good will is 
all well and good, but just what in hell 
does it mean? It’s something we dream 
about and talk about, but whenever I ask 
somebody for a definite plan to accom- 
plish it, all he can do is speak in general- 
ities that have not yet been tested. For 
myself, I hope I’ve gained a bit of 
understanding of French civilization; and 
perhaps I may have helped a few French 
friends understand a little better what 
Americans are really like.” 


N THIS paper we have considered 

the personal significance of eight 
different motives which influenced 
young Americans to go to France for 
further education. A total of eleven 
possible motives, based on goals 
mentioned by interview respondents, 
were presented in the questionnaire. 
These are included in the following 
list in the order of importance given 
them by the questionnaire respond- 
ents. The three objectives not dis- 
cussed in detail were important for 
only a few of the respondents—6 per 
cent or less. 


1. To gain professional advancement 
2. To acquire an understanding of 
French culture 
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3. To become “at home” in the French 


language 
4. To have adventure 


5. To study under top men in one’s field 
6. To experience the freedom to be 
oneself which can be found in France 
. To work for better Franco-American 
relations 
. To use outstanding French libraries 
. To cut down educational expenses 
. To gain recognition at home 
. To escape from problems at home 


It is noteworthy that in the listing 
of goals both foreign students in the 
United States and American students 
in France ranked academic and pro- 
fessional development first. A valid 
comparison of the listed objectives of 
the two groups is not possible, how- 
ever, because of the difference in the 
sources of information. The data 
from the Americans were obtained by 
interviews and by anonymous ques- 
tionnaires; those from foreign students 


were secured from applications re- 
questing grants for study in the 


United States. It is probable that 
the statements of the second group 
were slanted in the direction the 
students believed most likely to help 
them gain their goal of studying in 
the United States. For example, “‘to 
promote international understanding” 
ranked third among their motives. 
This may be an accurate statement of 
their actual motives, but it is also an 
accurate evaluation on their part of 
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the goals of most sponsoring agencies. 
As indicated previously, the American 
students acknowledged the impor- 
tance of this objective (ranking it 
seventh) but considered it visionary 
unless specific measures to make it 
operational could be proposed. 

The different emphases in the goals 
of sponsoring agencies and those of 
exchange students may be of concern 
to some. Actually, it is likely that 
the broad goals of sponsoring groups 
can be best realized by individual 
students who are seriously pursuing 
their personal professional objectives 
and at the same time seeking to 
understand the people of their host 
countries. Interviews with French 
citizens, conducted as part of the 
study of American students in France, 
indicated that the fact that Ameri- 
cans came “to learn from France,” 
were serious in their studies, and were 
spontaneous and outgoing in their 
associations formed the basis for a 
deeper and more enduring relation- 
ship between the French citizens and 
the young Americans. Through the 
students, the French gained insight 
into the optimism, vitality, and eager- 
ness for cultural understanding char- 
acteristic of “a sympathetic segment” 
of the American population, and 
hence acquired a broader perspective 
on the United States than had been 
possible from their contacts with 
American soldiers and tourists. 
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perament, it seems to this writer, 

not to look upon the worst side, 
but to believe the best even when the 
evidence all points in the other 
direction. American scientists should 
take it as the highest compliment our 
people can pay them that in the face 
of the constantly mounting evidence 
of the last few years, the American 
people have almost unquestioningly 
accepted the fact that American 
science and technology are peerless. 

The atomic bomb momentarily 
shattered our national complacency, 
momentarily raised the appalling 
moral and social and political ques- 
tions of our times. As a_ people, 
however, we never seriously faced 
these questions, never thought them 
through. We have never really come 
to see ourselves, therefore, in our true 
position in the world. 

Sputnik was new only in one way: 
it was not ours. The atom bomb 
was a vastly more immediate threat 
than Sputnik, but we were the posses- 
sors, the proud possessors, of the 
atom bomb. Even before its mon- 
strous face, therefore, we could find a 
way to turn complacent because it 
was our bomb. When and if others 
got it, they would still trail us in this 
great new conquest of energy, we told 


1This article was adapted from an address 
given by President Hilberry before the facul- 
ties of Wayne State University on November 19, 


1957- 


[: IS the American national tem- 


ourselves. And out of this foolish 
security we have carried forward our 
foreign policy and, at moments with 
great spirit and selflessness, we have 
tried to pick up our unfamiliar 
responsibilities in the world. Com- 
placency and wisdom, however, have 
never been true partners in world 
affairs. We, as a people, have often 
been foolish because as a people we 
were complacent, and hence frequently 
ignorant of things which we would 
otherwise have learned. 

Sputnik was new only because it 
made dramatically plain the fact that 
we have been bested at our own game. 
In science and technology, where we 
thought we were peerless, we have 
come off second best, and the fellow 
travelers swing around the earth to 
remind us of our failure. At last, I 
think, America understands that we 
are not playing a game at which we 
are infallible. The dead voices of the 
Sputniks tell us otherwise. 

Of course, most college and uni- 
versity faculties in America knew 
better than the general public. But 
must we not admit that we have been 
afflicted with the same complacency 
which afflicted Americans as a whole, 
and that this becomes us even less 
well than our neighbors? America’s 
leaders are now almost one hundred 
per cent the products of our colleges 
and universities. In so far as they 
have proved unequal to the crises of 
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our times, is the fault not very 
largely our own? 

To put the question more con- 
cretely, must we not admit that 
university curriculums as a whole 
have remained essentially unchanged 
during the years since Hiroshima? I 
certainly do not mean to suggest that 
individuals on university faculties 
have not grappled with new ideas. 
Indeed, I am sure we shall discover 
that university research has provided 
our best illumination on all the 
questions involved. I do not even 
mean that here and there a depart- 
ment has not shaken itself out of its 
traditional stocks to ask itself afresh 
what its obligation is to young people 
in the last half of this century. I do 
mean to say that, so far as I know, no 
university has even tried to ask this 
question regarding our responsibility 
to young people in the last half of 
this century; no faculty has asked 


this question with the full participa- 
tion of the professional and graduate 
schools in seeking an answer. 


HERE does all this leave us? 

Without being even mildly 
prophetic, we can make some com- 
ments upon the immediate effects of 
the launching of earth satellites on 
our science and engineering programs. 
First, we shall certainly see a great 
increase in the number of students 
seeking to study the sciences and 
engineering and, I may add, an equal 
increase in the number actually study- 
ing them. Beyond these great in- 
creases in numbers, there will be 
other effects no less important; chief 
among them will be a great increase 
in the sums of money provided for 
basic research in the sciences, much 
of which will come to the universities. 
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As a result of these two explosive 
forces, even more critical needs will 
certainly develop for science and 
engineering laboratories designed for 
research as well as for instruction. 

In this connection, I should like to 
mention three problems—problems 
that have been talked about before. 
First among the things that we must 
give up doing—and I am inclined to 
think this is the crux of the issue—is 
the teaching of sub-freshman work in 
the basic disciplines. I think the 
conviction that we must give it up 
is not at odds with the growing belief 
across the country that ability in a 
high-school graduate is more impor- 
tant than any accumulation of rigidly 
required courses. Is it not clearly 
necessary that anyone going to college 
should be able to handle the English 
language, and is it not equally clear 
that anyone even remotely considering 
entering the sciences or engineering 
must have the foundation work in 
mathematics and the sciences? It is 
my personal conviction that we must 
encourage greater responsibility in 
students at every level and, specific- 
ally, we must encourage greater 
responsibility on the part of students 
in high school for their own education 
in these basic disciplines. I think the 
only way we can do so is by refusing 
to teach them at universities. We 
have put high-school counselors and 
high-school teachers in an indefensible 
position when students can say to 
those who counsel them, “Aw, why 
should we take that—we can get it 
when we get to college.”” High-school 
teachers and counselors cannot compel 
students to do in high school the 
things they must do in high school if 
universities are to do the things at 
universities which must get done 
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there. There will be a period in 
which high-school students will, per- 
haps, not believe that we mean what 
we say, but I think that in the long 
run they will respond. 

Second, and related to this problem, 
is the question of what to do with the 
student who is deficient in one 
particular subject but otherwise ad- 
missible to college, and for whom we 
feel we have a very special obligation. 
I think that such cases call for the use 
of mechanical devices. I should like 
to see some of these basic courses set 
up on television (that is, on kinescope 
or tape) and run in rooms set aside 
for this purpose at hours when it is 
possible for students to watch them. 
We should say to these students with 
deficiencies, “Here is the material. 
If you want to get it this way instead 
of going to night school or technical 
school in the city, we will make it 
available to you.” I think we might 


very well learn some important things 
about the strengths and weaknesses 


of this kind of instruction. Let me 
say in this connection that one of the 
questions that has not been answered 
in the United States is, How is the 
person who makes this kind of course 
available on tape going to be finan- 
cially rewarded on an equal basis with 
the man who writes a textbook? This 
is not beyond easy study and solution 
by the university faculty; I suggest 
we ought to settle the matter. 

Third among incidental ideas related 
to what is happening in the sciences 
and engineering is concern with the 
new balance which will be struck 
between these fields and the other 
graduate, professional, and liberal- 
arts fields. Our society will need 
teachers (including college teachers), 
lawyers, social workers, and all the 
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other professional workers in increas- 
ing numbers. If ten times as many 
students are going into engineering, 
and I don’t know how many into the 
sciences, how are we going to supply 
the other needs of our nation? I 
believe it is not subject to argument 
that eleven-twentieths of our intel- 
lectually superior young people never 
get to college. So far as I know, 
nobody has explored this problem to 
any real conclusion. It is a very 
difficult one for most institutions to 
investigate because their students 
come from a great variety of high 
schools spread over a very large 
geographical area, but it is one of the 
studies which ought to be undertaken. 


te me turn to another answer to 
the question, Where does Sputnik 
leave us? Let us consider it in 
relation to university salaries. For 
many years we have been analyzing 
the salary scales in colleges and 
universities as compared with those 
in other professions and in industry. 
In teaching generally, the situation is 
critical. Only 13 per cent of those 
entering the college teaching profes- 
sion today can hope ever to earn as 
much as $7,500. Our friends in 
business and industry have joined us 
in bemoaning these facts, but with 
little result. Why? I can only record 
impressions. I give them to you for 
whatever they are worth. One of the 
best friends of American higher educa- 
tion recently said that the liberal-arts 
colleges of America are bankrupt, not 
for lack of money, but for lack of any 
creative approach to their problems 
on the part of faculties. I am afraid 
that the popular notion of the college 
professor is that he is a pretty in- 
effectual fellow, clinging to outworn 
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traditions, incapable of fresh ap- 
proaches to the problems which 
citizens everywhere see engulfing us. 
Nowhere in the popular mind, so far 
as I can tell, is the college pictured as 
a place instinct with intellectual 
activity, where the answers to the 
pressing questions of our time are 
forthcoming, where specific answers 
will be given the country as to how 
our children and grandchildren in 
twice their present numbers are going 
to receive a better education in 1970 
than in 1958. We have not, as a 
profession, given America any feeling 
of assurance. The only fact we have 
agreed upon among ourselves and 
have communicated to the people of 
America who pay the bills is that we 
shall need vastly increased sums of 
money. This is true—everybody 
recognizes it to be true—but it is 
equally clear that money alone will 
not resolve the problem. Industri- 
alists, citizens, legislators—all see as 
clearly as we seem to that even if, 
with additional money, we could keep 
all the graduates of our professional 
schools in college teaching during the 
next ten years, we should still be 
unable to staff our programs as we are 
now staffing them. The people who 
support us are confused and troubled. 
We, as a profession, have not only 
not given them a blueprint for the 
next ten years, we have hardly 
started the research upon which such 
a plan must be constructed. 

This whole matter assumes fresh 
pertinence now because Sputnik has 
put the salary problem in a new 
perspective. It is all too clear how 
the Russians have made their tremen- 
dous leaps forward in science and 
technology. They have made almost 
everything else in their national life 
subservient to this end; they have 
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given students-in-training and teach- 
ers of science and technology the 
prestige of both position and salary. 
A story I heard recently will illustrate 
the point. An internationally famous 
scientist who was in Moscow at a 
meeting dropped into a bookstore in 
the heart of the city. The staff of 
the bookstore very quickly discovered 
who he was, and they gathered all 
the patrons of the store together and 
shooed them out the front door; then 
they locked the place up and gave 
their exclusive attention to the sci- 
entist for as long as he needed it to 
get what he wanted. When he had 
left, they unlocked the doors and let 
the common people in. 

As a result of the Russian achieve- 
ments, a new respect—but not an 
untroubled one—for the college 
teacher in America is inevitable. 
There will be a new depth of concern 
with university salaries and all the 
rest of our problems, which suddenly 
in a new way become the problems of 
America. If we can now as a profes- 
sion outline the answers to these 
problems, I believe we have a very 
good chance of carrying the whole 
nation with us. 

I wish I could say I think this will 
be easy. I cannot! The financial 
problems will be enormous. Until 
Sputnik, I admit that I was pessi- 
mistic about whether we were going 
to solve them. But Sputnik, I think, 
has removed one of the basic obstacles. 
Now it is clear that radical increases 
in salaries and assured time for the 
research and creative activities of the 
faculties are not selfish professional 
objectives. They are now the main- 
line needs of the nation, imperative 
to the national welfare; for only as 
we achieve these ends can we hope 
to attract into and hold in the 
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teaching profession a reasonably ade- 
quate number of people. Without 
these men and women in the pro- 
fession, we are doomed both in the 
cold war of diplomacy and in the hot 
war of science. 

If we are to find ways to greatly 
increase our effectiveness and efh- 
ciency, there is a whole series of 
questions we must ask ourselves. It 
would be appropriate to ask whether 
we have not an obligation to see that 
every college graduate understands 
the nature of science, the meaning of 
the scientific method, enough of the 
history of science of the last thirty 
years to understand how our scientists 
have recreated the world, and the 
implications of modern science for the 
next quarter-century. What is our 
percentage of success with students 
outside the sciences—so per cent? 
Fifty per cent is not enough. Perhaps 
we have not the right to expect our 


scientists to do this job. Perhaps we 
have made this assumption carelessly. 
During the past fifty years a scientist 
has turned up every once in a while 
who has achieved great personal 
satisfaction in telling people what 


science is and how it works. How- 
ever, there are few of these—most of 
our scientists are happiest in their 
laboratories doing the thing which is 
fundamentally important to them. 
It seems to me that one of the 
questions we should ask is, Have we 
any right to expect our scientists to 
do this whole job? Let me leave this 
subject and go on to another one. 


LL the authorities I turn to 
these days agree—and have done 

so for a long time—that the his- 
tory of the next fifty years will be 
written, not in the West, but in the 
East—the Middle East, the Far 
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East—and in Africa. If this is true, 
does not the simplest logic require 
that our students be given an intro- 
duction in depth to some major 
section of this great area of the earth— 
its history and geography, its culture 
and religion, its relations to the West, 
to other sections of the East, and to 
Africa? Let me be clear. I am not 
suggesting an area-study program in 
the East and Africa. This kind of 
program we should carry on jointly 
with other universities. What I am 
suggesting is that the United States 
cannot afford another crop of gradu- 
ates who are ignorant about the 
nations on the other side of the 
earth—as ignorant as we are, perhaps 
I should say, about the nations on 
the other side of the earth. We 
should be finding ways to send 
students in dozens, perhaps hundreds, 
to study in the universities of Leopold- 
ville and Saigon and Kyoto, learning 
at first hand the things which they 
have been studying at home from 
secondary sources. Are we wrong 
about where the history of the next 
fifty years is going to be written? If 
we are right, does it not behoove us 
to do something about it? 

One of the first questions to arise 
in this connection is, Who is going 
to teach this course? The answer is 
easy: We are going to teach it! One 
does not have to have a Doctor’s 
degree in Japanese literature in order 
to have a working knowledge of the 
Japanese culture. And we are going 
to find ways of greatly increasing the 
number of our staff members who are 
now going on Fulbrights and sab- 
baticals. We are going to find ways 
yet undreamed of to get ourselves 
where we have to be in order to learn 
what we must know in order to do the 
things we have to do. 
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Second, what are we going to give 
up doing in order to do this? Plenty, 
I think, and it is my personal judg- 
ment that there is lots of room. Ata 
recent meeting I heard about one 
college professor who laughingly said 
to a colleague one day, “You know, I 
just left a trail of courses behind me. 
I’ve been at three universities, and 
at each one I asked for the privilege 
of teaching certain courses in which 
I had a personal interest. I was 
always granted this privilege. When 
I left, they did not examine these 
courses. They merely hired some- 
body else to teach them. They are 
still being taught because, ten or 
fifteen years ago, I wanted the 
privilege of undertaking them.” 

One final point. Have we not 
always set as our objective the 
intellectual self-sufficiency of our stu- 
dents? Is this not what we were 
about from the beginning—producing 
at the end of the program intellectu- 
ally independent students? By what 
logic have we assumed for thirty 
years that we could reach this objec- 
tive by the simple process of putting 
a student in a normal fifteen-hour 
program and keeping him there for 
four years? It is my contention that 
if we in the teaching profession are to 
be given large salary increases and 
freedom for research and creative 
activity, we must provide a better 
education for students than we have 
ever made possible. I should like to 
suggest that if fifteen hours is a 
normal freshman program, we take a 
part of the first semester of the 
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freshman year and talk with the 
student (every single solitary Fresh- 
man) about how, in his second 
semester, he can take responsibility 
for at least one of those fifteen hours. 
Then the normal second-semester 
freshman program becomes fourteen 
hours, and we rigorously examine the 
student on that other hour. I should 
like to see us speculate on a twelve- 
hour program as the normal sopho- 
more program, the student taking 
full responsibility for three of those 
hours. This would give him and his 
teachers some freedom. I see no 
reason why we should not train 
students to be capable of intellectual 
exploration on their own. I am not 
talking about some kind of honors 
program in which we make students 
more dependent; I am talking about 
programs in which we make them 
genuinely independent. It is my 
belief that the programs we are now 
offering keep students in college who 
will never be intellectually  self- 
sufficient and who would be very 
much better off somewhere else. 

We must conceive a new and greatly 
improved program for students and 
at the same time obtain sufficient 
increases in salaries and other per- 
quisites for faculties to bring com- 
petent teachers into the schools 
and hold them. It is my firm belief 
that if we are capable of conceiving 
such a program and putting it into 
effect—not in driblets but in full 
measure—we shall have the enthu- 
siastic support of American citizens 
in all walks of life. 

[Vol. XXIX, No. 7] 


Intellectual Conformity: 
Not the Answer 


By ALEX BEDROSIAN ann BRUCE JACKSON 


“Tf we wish to educate individuals to think creatively, . . 


. intellectual conformity 


must be eliminated as an educational end product.” 


E launching of Sputniks I, 
II, and III has thrown this 
nation into a flurry of concern 


about scientific training and educa- 
tion. Concerted efforts are being 
directed toward the improvement of 
our scientific and technological schools, 
ostensibly for the purpose of building 
bigger and better Sputniks and H- 
bombs, and missiles to carry them. 

For those of us directly concerned 
with science and science education, 
this entire idea creates, or rather 
highlights, another problem: educa- 
tion is directed toward training people 
to make bombs and carriers and 
television sets and automobiles, but 
it has not given them the maturity 
to determine the place and the 
relative importance of those devices 
in the society which will claim many 
of them for its leaders. Too little 
accent is being put on the position of 
the sciences in relation to other 
disciplines. This problem was pointed 
up rather sharply in a recent article 
in the New York Times: 


Scientists and technicians, yes, and the 
more the better. But the essential base, 
before becoming scientist or technician 
or anything else, is to obtain a glimpse of 
the broader horizons of life, the literature, 
the arts, the history, the philosophy, the 
language, the humanistic studies that 


constitute the foundation for our culture, 
and place it in relation with the ages and 
the experiences of mankind that have 
gone before. This is what we really 
need, what we have always needed, and 
what we should make sure does not get 
lost in the sudden rally to the standard of 
science. Nor is there anything con- 
tradictory between stressing humanistic 
as well as scientific education. The two 
are not opposites, but rather correlatives.! 
Most engineering students are not 
cognizant of the fact that their 
technological training is only a means 
and not an end in itself. They are 
being prepared to meet an oscilloscope 
or nuclear reactor or slide rule face 
to face, but not life. 

This paper is concerned with the 
problem of the absence of life-con- 
sciousness in too many engineering 
students, a lack that appears in 
students of other specializations as 
well. By the term “life-conscious- 
ness” we mean an awareness of the 
relation of the individual and his 
specialization to the world. The 
absence of this manifests itself in 
intellectual apathy; the student’s main 
goal is usually a letter-grade or a 
college degree (leading, in turn, to a 
job). The problem is handled here 
from the viewpoint of persons directly — 


The Educated Man” (November 12, 1957), 
p- 36. 
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involved in engineering education, 
but the issues involved are typical of 
other fields of education as well. For 
illustration, let us consider a few 
real situations in which the problem 
of intellectual apathy is apparent. 


SPEAKER addressing a group 

of engineering students spent a 
large amount of the time allotted him 
in discussing moral values, profes- 
sionalism, and the necessity of basic 
honesty and justice. During the 
question period following his talk, it 
was brought out that, in his business, 
he practiced techniques that directly 
gave the lie to the ideals he voiced. 
Most of the students failed to rise to 
the challenge, ignoring the obvious 
contradiction between precept and 
practice. They were cognizant of the 
inconsistency—they realized that the 
man had talked of honesty and had 
acted dishonestly; yet they did not 


care. They were, as a group, content 
to let one student rise to take issue 


with the speaker. The student who 
rose, who dared to disturb the com- 
fortable status quo, was looked upon 
as a troublemaker. 

Here, then, was a typical class of 
college students. Supposedly, they 
were being prepared to meet life: to 
realize the importance of ideals and 
the potential of their own minds. 
But, when they were faced with an 
instance in which the basic matter of 
allegiance to ideals was represented 
as “impractical,” they were not upset; 
it was too unimportant. 

Let us consider the professor of a 
technological subject who interjects 
discussions of other areas than his 
own into his presentation of the 
course material. Or take the case of 
a mathematics instructor who enjoys 
digressing into the philosophy of the 
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eminent mathematician, Alfred North 
Whitehead, because he considers him 
so important that he believes the 
time subtracted from problems in 
differential and integral calculus is 
well spent. Most students are likely 
to look upon such digressions as a 
waste of time since they do not 
contribute directly to the solution 
of their immediate problems. 

The value of knowing the basic 
philosophy expounded by Whitehead 
—or any other profound thinker of 
our time—is not important to very 
many students. Their reasoning runs 
somewhat as follows: 


Hit the material—the subject-matter 
of the course—in order that a respectable 
letter-grade leading to a decent and 
profitable job can be attained. Don’t 
waste valuable class time on something 
as nebulous and intangible as philosophy, 
which cannot be weighed, measured, 
absolutely evaluated, or shown to have a 
net worth in dollars or relevancy to the 
subject-matter of the course offered. 


The main interest, if it can be called 
that, is on the matter mandatory for 
the acquisition of a degree. Students 
show little realization of the fact that 
the college process is not the termina- 
tion of their education; they ignore 
the wider meaning of the event which 
is their goal: commencement. 

The influence of the instructor on 
the students’ thinking processes can- 
not be underestimated. If the in- 
structors handling the humanistic 
phase of the students’ education in a 
heavily weighted technological cur- 
riculum consider their work to be of 
secondary value, the students will 
reflect their attitude. Instructor 
apathy is just as critical and just as 
significant as student apathy, for the 
former breeds the latter. No matter 
how inconsequential his course appears 
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to be, the instructor must realize the 
significance of every course in the 
educational process. If he fails to 
convey to the student the idea that 
education is more than specialization, 
his time and the students’ time will 
be wasted. His course will be con- 
sidered mere window dressing. 

This is a_ basic mistake. 


The 


liberal courses may well be the most 
important segment of the college 
program, for they introduce the stu- 
dent to the world beyond the world of 
numbers and formulas. Harry D. 
Gideonse has stated it this way: 


We are concerned with the contribution 
liberal education can and should make 
to the development of responsible and 
responsive personality, and this is in 
many ways the most crucial problem of 
free society today. 

We are in a very real sense engaged in 
a conservative quest, and in the present 
climate of opinion I use the controversial 
word deliberately because it expresses my 
meaning. If we choose to be more tactful 
toward prevailing stereotypes, we might 
say that we are concerned with establish- 
ing the conditions of an “enduring indi- 
vidualism.” Even this statement of the 
goal is deeply conservative—not in the 
sense of preserving the status quo, which 
is rejected for varying reasons by all 
concerned, but in the sense that we are 
concerned about preserving or re-estab- 
lishing the conditions in which a free 
society can continue to exist, that is to 
say, a society that will be characterized 
by the presence of responsible choice? 


The attitude of students whose 
concerns are narrow and _ technical 
toward those whose interests are 
varied and many-faceted is another 
instance of apathy where liberal 


2“On Re-Thinking Liberal Education,” in 
Strengthening Education at All Levels, edited by 
Arthur E. Traxler. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1954, p. 50. (The italics 
have been inserted.) 
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education is concerned. Many engi- 
neering students view as freakish 
those of their contemporaries who 
spend time on college publications. 
Their world is not narrowly confined 
and channeled to absolutes, and so 
they are misfits. Atypical they may 
be, from the engineer’s point of view; 
however, they are sturdy individual- 
ists striving for critical-mindedness 
in all matters, and from their ranks 
some may emerge whose influence on 
the world will go beyond designing 
larger tail fins for automobiles. 

The student attitude of disapproval 
is extended to any faculty member 
who attempts to teach more than 
mere subject-matter, and is in part 
the result of the influence of other 
faculty members who take the view- 
point that only technology is impor- 
tant to the student. Somewhere in 
his education, the student is missing 
the acquisition of an awareness of 
life; he is not placing his own special- 
ized training in its proper perspective 
as a means, again, rather than an 
end. In an attempt to define the 
“educated man,” Clarence B. Randall 
has said that an educated man “‘is 
not simply one who holds an academic 
degree.” Education “is not only a 
condition of the mind, it is an attitude 
toward life.” Among other things, 
the educated man must have the 
capacity to think in the abstract, to 
take on and master unfamiliar sub- 
jects with confidence. He must 
develop “a sensitivity ... to the 
impact which he has upon the lives 
of others” and build “his human 
relations upon the good aspects of 
those about him.” He must “try to 
shape his life so that he will be in 
tune with the infinite” and be able to 
communicate his thoughts to others. 
Furthermore, “‘a man may possess all 
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these qualities and still not . . . be 
educated” for “education is... 
tested by what the educated man 
does in the world.”” He must, above 
all, recognize that “education is a 
privilege, but it involves the responsi- 
bility of leadership.” He must accept 
this responsibility and do his utmost 
“to perpetuate the way of life that has 
made his education possible.”’ 

The end result of apathy toward 
the development of individuality is 
intellectual conformity: to accept, 
not to question; to absorb, not to 
doubt. The student must doubt and 
question with intelligent direction, 
else how can he evaluate the relative 
merit of any particular idea? 


HE fight against intellectual 

apathy involves a fourfold respon- 
sibility: the student, the teacher, the 
educational institution, and the society 
in which they exist must all take part 
in it. An arraignment of the present 
apathy appeared in the New York 
Times report of a speech by Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr.: 

. the rebel, the heretic, the free 
inquirer, the skeptic, the intellectual— 
“in the end, the person who could read 
without moving his lips—have been 
viewed by many as the chief threat to 
American life.” 


It is largely this which has prevented 
us from building an educational system 
worthy of our people. In short, these 
men have done their best to turn the 
nation which once stood as the beacon 
of hope and freedom to the world into a 
murky confusion, sanctimonious and in- 
effectual ... .4 

“What Is an Man?” 


une, 1957), P 
gheads Cahied Hope of Country,” (October 


26, ‘ah p. 6. 


The Rotarian, 
XC 
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If what we want is this “murky 
confusion,” then the problem is re- 
solved. Just do nothing about it and 
it will continue to exist, apathy being 
regenerative. If we want to end 
apathy, however, the four entities 
named must realize the value of the 
total educational process and the 
potential which each entity has to 
offer. The educator must first be 
educated. The school must be willing 
to give him a place in which to 
educate. Instead of holding the intel- 
lectual in the low esteem which is 
implied by terms such as “egghead,” 
society must learn, not only to accept 
educated men, but to revere them. 
Finally, the student must keep his 
mind open and strive for what William 
H. Kilpatrick terms “constructive, 
cooperative and responsible ‘acting on 
thinking.’’’> We believe that these 
agents must each assume certain 
responsibilities, and that only through 
the combined efforts of all four of 
them can the goal—an enlightened 
individual—be attained. 

The most important contribution 
of the college is to provide and 
maintain a permissive atmosphere for 
interested, eager students, and to give 
them the opportunity of being stimu- 
lated by faculty members possessing 
sufficient background and maturity 
to answer their most important ques- 
tion: Why? College education must 
be more than a mere collection of 
facts presented to students over a 
four-year period. It demands an 
atmosphere conducive to intellectual 
inquiry and evaluation and a physical 
plan and a teaching staff capable of 
supporting, encouraging, and further 
stimulating that inquiry. 

5 New York Times Magazine (Sept. 8, 1957), D-112. 
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HE primary purpose of our 

educational system should be 
something more than turning out 
apathetic, sheeplike followers. What 
we should strive for are inventiveness 
and creativity, a shift in emphasis 
from “acquiring” to “inquiring.” To 
say that students may attain these 
objectives by memorizing and absorb- 
ing assorted bits of information (facts, 
figures, numbers, and dates) from 
past experience is to provide no 
answer at all. A recent article in the 
New York Times suggests that the 
ideals and aspirations of a free society 
and its democratic institutions must 
depend on an educational program 
concerned with the entire breadth and 
depth of human experience. 

Our society cannot exist without 
enlightened citizens. Our educational 
system must emphasize the need and 
provide the means for producing the 
educated man—critical, objective, 


scholarly, intent on finding truth. 
The educated man realizes, to be 
sure, that his “truth” in any field is 


tentative truth. In the Prologue to 
Dialogues of Alfred North Whitehead, 
the editor, Lucien Price, first quotes 
and then comments on the metaphor 
used by Mrs. Whitehead in speaking 
of her husband, the noted mathe- 
matician and philosopher: 


His thinking is a prism. It must be 
seen not from one side alone but from all 
sides, then from underneath and over- 
head. So seen, as one moves around it, 
the prism is full of changing lights and 
colours. To have seen it from one side 
only is not to have seen it. One-sided 
seeing is what Whitehead called “halt- 
truth”—‘“There are no whole truths; all 
truths are half-truths. It is trying to treat 
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Finally, the educated man is neces- 
sarily an absolutist within a rela- 
tivistic framework; that is, he believes 
in his tentative truths strongly enough 
to act on them. For example, a 
physicist acts on assumptions of 
certain physical laws, at the same 
time realizing that his truth exists in 
a relativistic frame which may eventu- 
ally change the nature of that truth. 
This tension in his own mind between 
absolutely held opinions and a climate 
of change keeps him critical-minded 
toward himself and society. 

According to David Riesman “the 
link between character and society 
... 1s to be found in the way in 
which society ensures some degree of 
conformity from the individuals who 
make it up.”’ In a free society, the 
educated man realizes that he must 
conform within certain limitations for 
the good of himself and his society. 
However, he does not conform blindly. 
He tests and retests day-to-day prob- 
lems thoroughly in the light of all of 
his experiences, and then makes intel- 
ligent choices. If we wish to educate 
individuals to think creatively, for 
and by themselves, intellectual con- 
formity must be eliminated as an 
educational end product. If it is not, 
if anti-intellectualism stifles the stu- 
dent’s desire for broad knowledge and 
denies him the educational climate 
in which he can acquire it, the result 


will be intellectual stagnation. 
[Vol. XXIX, No. 7] 


*Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1954, 
Prologue, p. 16. 

TRiesman, David; Denney, Reuel; and Glazer, 
Nathan. The Lonely Crowd: a Study of the Changing 
American Character. Abridged ed. New York: 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1953, p. 20 (Anchor 
Books, No. 16). 


OSE who teach the intro- 
ductory course in philosophy 
are particularly susceptible to 


the university professor’s chief occupa- 
tional hazards: frustration and dis- 
appointment. Their share of incap- 
able or uninterested students takes its 
toll, but their peace of mind is most 
disturbed when they consider the 
potential material of the course in the 
light of the actual time allotted to it, 
for they become acutely aware of 
their inability to achieve all the 
purposes they believe important. If 
they seek to explain the “schools” of 
thought, they encourage memoriza- 
tion and superficiality. If they try 
to develop careful and _ rigorous 
thinkers, they concentrate on the 
form of reasoning and ignore much 
of philosophy’s rich content. If they 
want to help students find their own 
values and beliefs, traditional philos- 
ophy becomes subordinated to student 
interests. If they hope to explain the 
ideas of individual thinkers, they 
must be content with a large number 
of philosophers but a low quality of 
analysis, or vice versa. And if they 


attempt to raise problems and provide 
alternative answers, the aforemen- 
tioned difficulties are compounded. 
As a result, the philosophy instruc- 
tor is forced to choose from alterna- 


The Introductory Course in 
Philosophy 


By CHARLES H. MONSON, JR. 


A Form of Organization Which Provides a Solid Foundation for Future Growth 
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tives: form vs. content; the student’s 
way of life vs. knowledge of the 
philosopher’s ideas; quantity of infor- 
mation vs. quality of analysis; knowl- 
edge of philosophy vs. philosophizing. 
The choices are always unhappy, for 
regardless of what is taught, much of 
essential importance must be left 
unsaid. 

Most instructors will resolve—or at 
at least learn to live with—these 
dilemmas in different ways. How- 
ever, this instructor, after considerable 
experimentation, has hit upon a form 
of organization which achieves all 
these purposes to a remarkable degree 
—a form he would share with his 
colleagues. 

The course is organized around 
three ways of life and three questions. 
The ways of life are those which have 
found common acceptance in the 
Western world: the philosophical, 
with its emphasis upon continual 
reasoned inquiry; the religious, with 
its acceptance of Biblical authority; 
and the scientific, with its reliance 
upon repeatable verification. The 
questions are those fundamental to 
any philosophy of life. First, the 
problem of method: How is reliable 
knowledge obtained? Second, the 
problem of value: What is the highest 
good and why? Third, the problem 
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of metaphysics: What is the nature of 
reality? The course, then, is divided 
into three sections: philosophy, reli- 
gion, and science. Within each sec- 


tion, the purpose of instruction and 
discussion is to understand the method 
by which reliable knowledge is ob- 
tained and to answer these axiological 
and metaphysical questions. 


HE texts, of necessity, must be 
selective and representative, for 
they must provide answers to the 
course’s questions which reflect the 
values and beliefs of a way of life. 
For the philosophy section, the choice 
is not difficult. A careful and detailed 
analysis of Plato’s Euthyphro and 
Crito points out the problems and 
methods involved in making defini- 
tions; the principles and uses of 
deduction; the advantages and dis- 
advantages of analogies, inductive 
procedures, andsoon. This intensive 
analysis not only demonstrates specific 
methods of reasoning but also calls 
attention to the question of justifica- 
tion. In two ways, then, these dia- 
logues provide a firm philosophical 
basis for the remainder of the course. 
The rest of the section must 
emphasize the philosophical way of 
life, and the obvious choice is the 
account of the philosopher’s attri- 
butes, training, purposes, and func- 
tions given in Plato’s Republic. In 
addition, this book develops ethical 
and metaphysical theories to be ex- 
plained and defended or, if one feels 
so inclined, criticized and compared 
with other ‘philosophical alternatives. 
If any time remains, some of the 
innumerable topics opened up by the 
book can be explored: ethical rela- 
tivity, democracy, the purposes of 
education, and so on. With such 
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material, one can hardly fail to 
arouse students from their “dogmatic 
slumbers.” 

A text for the religion section 
presents some difficulties. It must 
represent the religious way of life but 
not be sectarian; it must be fair and 
sympathetic, yet amenable to philo- 
sophical examination. In addition, it 
must be conducive to raising and 
answering the questions posed by the 
course. Experience has shown that 
readings from the Bible serve satis- 
factorily, although they frequently 
are better for raising the problems 
than for providing the answers. 

The approach in this section is 
permissive and exploratory rather 
than rigid and dogmatic, for regardless 
of background this constitutes the 
first intellectual approach to religion 
encountered by the majority of stu- 
dents. The stories in Genesis and 
Exodus provide a good starting place. 
Not only are they interesting and 
(frequently) informative, but they 
prompt students to ask the questions 
important for the course. The stories 
of the Creation, longevity, and the 
flood lead to a consideration of God’s 
nature and relation to the world; the 
accounts of polygamy and dishonesty 
in Genesis, as well as the legalism in 
Exodus, raise moral questions; the 
problem of evil can be introduced in 
several contexts. And as these specific 
issues are raised, the problem of 
method—how reliable and important 
this information is for the religious 
way of life—becomes meaningful. 
Selections from the New Testament | 
are used to suggest answers. 
Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount, 
critique of legalism, and love com- 
mandments emphasize the Christian 
conception of value. John’s Logos 
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suggests the metaphysical relation- 
ships. And Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, although applicable in a 
number of ways, is most useful in 
discussing the problem of method: if 
man is a sinner, how competent is 
human reason? 

Since most students have only a 
general conception of _ scientific 
method, the first effort in the science 
section is to clarify its procedures and 
operations. This can be done in a 
variety of ways: (1) An intensive 
analysis of the experiments recounted 
in Conant’s Science and Common 
Sense (or the “Harvard Studies’’) 
serves to point out the elements 
common to all. (2) Reading assign- 
ments in a book like Campbell’s 
What is Science?, coupled with lectures 
on the inductive method, the pre- 
dictive réle of mathematics and 
deduction, the method’s self-correct- 
ing features, and so on, accomplishes 
the purpose. (3) Students can be 
asked to report on scientific problems, 
historical or personal, and how they 
were solved; and the essential elements 
in each can be clarified. (4) Actual 
problems can be presented to the 
class, and a method of solving them 
can be worked out through co- 
operative inquiry. 

After an adequate conception of 
scientific method has been developed, 
attention is given to scientific evidence 
relevant to the problem of value and 
the problem of metaphysics. Con- 
clusions—and evidence—about the 
age of the earth, the structure of the 
atom, the size of the universe, and so 
on, provide interesting topics for 
small-group discussions; and the gen- 
eral topic, Science and Morality, can 
provide grist for numerous panel 
discussions or debates. 
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The final week of the course is 
devoted to summarizing and compar- 
ing. This is the most important part 
of the course, for a discussion of the 
advantages and disadvantages of each 
“way of life’ helps the student to 
make his own choice, and an account 
of the similarities and differences 
enables him to understand the origin 
of some of our current problems. 
Which is more important: philos- 
ophy’s tentativeness or religion’s 
assurance; science’s concern with 


minutiae or philosophy’s interest in 
general issues; religion’s interest in 
impartially 


morality or science’s 


gathered data? 


HEN students finish the course, 
they have obtained a clearer 
recognition of their own presupposi- 
tions, knowledge of the most impor- 
tant philosophical problems and some 
alternative answers, a degree of com- 
petence in careful and systematic 
reasoning, and increased understand- 
ing of man’s thought and its com- 
plexities. Philosophically, their prin- 
cipal deficiency is an ignorance of 
names and schools; but an adroit 
name-dropper can partially remedy 
that omission, and besides, this is a 
small price to pay, since those stu- 
dents who only wanted three credit- 
hours in the humanities usually learn 
something fairly meaningful, and 
those who go on into other philosophy 
courses (a surprisingly high per- 
centage, incidentally) have a solid 
foundation for future growth, whether 
it be in logic, ethics, or religion. 
Above all, the course is teachable. 
The ways of life explicated are broad 
enough so that most students at some 
point become ego-involved, and hence 
[Continued on page 4og| 
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An Ideal Curriculum in 


Arts and Sciences’ 

In discussion of the advantages and 
disadvantages of present-day educa- 
tional methods little concern has been 
shown for the optimum use of existing 
facilities. It is the purpose of this 
paper to point out that a planned and 
correlated use of the courses in the 
standard curriculums of ordinary 
secondary schools and colleges can 
provide an exceptionally complete 
course of liberal education. 

The plan described here is referred 
to as an eight-year “ideal curriculum” 
in arts and sciences. The word ideal 
is not meant to imply that the plan 
cannot be improved. Rather, it is 
used in a comparative sense in relation 
to existing general conditions in edu- 
cation and the needs of the citizen 
at the present time. It is not expected 
that any student will follow this 
procedure exactly, although the course 
is so arranged that a student of 
moderate competence could do so 
without any pressure or undue acceler- 
ation. The program is intended as a 
standard measuring scale by which an 
existing curriculum can be appraised. 
A student majoring in English who 
says, “I took a modified course in arts 
and sciences; I was never any good 
at math, and had to omit the calculus 
course,” or a student majoring in 
biology who remarks, “I avoided 
literature courses; I could never get 
interested in whether Hamlet mur- 


‘Reported by Marshall J. Walker, Associate 
Professor of Physics, University of Connecticut. 


dered Macbeth or vice versa,” at 
once reveals the inadequacy of his 
preparation by the criterion of the 
ideal curriculum. Both students 
should be aware that they have 
sabotaged their educational oppor- 
tunities. 

For the sake of uniformity, the 
time required for both secondary- 
school courses and college courses is 
expressed in semester credit-hours. 
One credit-hour of college work repre- 
sents approximately one hour of class 
and two hours of preparation per week 
for a fifteen-week semester. For high- 
school work, one credit-hour repre- 
sents approximately one hour of class 
and half an hour of preparation per 
week for a fifteen-week semester. In 
such units the fixed part of the ideal 
curriculum (not counting the major 
field in college) includes 111 hours of 
humanities and 105 hours of sciences 
and mathematics. Such a proportion 
is essential in our times, when the 
historian who knows little mathe- 
matics is as inept as the mathematician 
who knows little history. 

The time provided for the specific 
subjects is shown in Table I. The 
correlation between the various 
courses is described in the following 
sections, which are numbered to cor- 
respond to the items in the tables. 

1. The secondary-school work in Eng- 
lish should be concentrated on composi- 
tion and literature. English grammar is 
best learned by comparison in the courses 
in foreign languages. In English com- 
position the student should have the 
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TABLE I 
Time in Semester Crepit-Hours ror Various 


Susyecrs oF an 
CurricuLuM IN Arts AND ScteNnces* 


Reference 
Number 


Secondary 
School 


Subject 


(2) 


Englisht 

Foreign languaget 
Historyt 

Fine artst 
Philosophy 
Theology 
Mathematics 
Science 

Major field 


Total 


© Aue 


*Each subject is discussed in detail in the text 
of the article under the appropriate numerical 
heading. 

tSince these courses include much required 
summer reading, the time shown is less than that 
actually spent on the subject. 


modest aim of being able to write a one- 
thousand-word composition satisfactory 
in technique and content. The spelling 
of common words should have been 
learned in grade school. A special class 
should be held after school to deal with 
students who are deficient in spelling. 

In English literature the student should 
read and understand representative works 
of about twelve selected novelists, dram- 
atists, essayists, and poets. Some of this 
work would be assigned near the end of 
the spring semester, read during summer 
vacation, and made the subject of an 
appropriate examination (possibly oral) 
to be held when school reopens in the fall. 
Those who have not completed the work 
satisfactorily either make it up by their 
own efforts or abandon the time schedule 
of the program. This method has the 
additional advantage of inculcating at an 
early stage the habit of continuous and 
self-sustained study so necessary to any 
real educational effort. 

In college there would be no specific 
course in English composition, but 
numerous compositions in other fields 
would be criticized for technique. In 
English literature the student would read 
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and discuss orally and in written com- 
positions representative works of about 
fifty selected novelists, dramatists, essay- 
ists, and poets. Criticism of English 
literature written in the modern foreign 
language studied by the student in 
secondary school should be read in its 
original language. 

In foreign literature the student should 
read several works in each of the modern 
and ancient languages started in sec- 
ondary school. Other languages should 
be read in translation so that the student 
will have read and discussed selected 
works of some fifty novelists, dramatists, 
essayists, and poets from a dozen national 
literatures. Free use of vacation time is 
implied for such assignments. 

2. The four years of secondary-school 
foreign language, consisting of two years 
of an ancient language (Latin, Greek, or 
Hebrew) and two years of a modern 
foreign language, would be taught much 
as at present. However, considerable 
amounts of easy reading in the languages 
should be assigned, to be completed 
during the summer vacations of the 
secondary schools. 

In college the same modern language 
begun in secondary school would be 
continued until the student could carry 
on a simple but sustained conversation. 
This consummation is seldom reached 
today, chiefly, it seems, because neither 
students nor teachers are convinced that 
it is possible. The attainments resulting 
from accelerated language programs imply 
quite clearly that mastery of simple 
conversation is possible in a fairly short 
time. The incentive for gaining a reading 
mastery of a foreign language should be 
provided by assignments in the language 
as part of other courses. 

In college a language belonging to 
a different language group from any 
previously studied would be learned to 
the level of reading ability. Acquaintance 
with such a language and its alien mode 
of expression is a most educational 
experience and should be part of an ideal 


program. 
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TABLE II 


Portion oF AN E1cut-YEAR IpeEAL CurrICULUM IN ARTS AND SCIENCES* 


Semester 
Subject Credit- Course 
Hours 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
I Englisht 


3 English literature 
3 Foreign literature in original language 
3 Foreign literature in translation 


Languaget Modern-language conversation 
Language from a language group different from any previously 
known to student 


Historyt Outline of history of the Eastern hemisphere 

History of the United States 

Hioasey of a country whose language was learned in secondary 
schoo 


Fine artst History and appreciation of music 
History and appreciation of painting and sculpture 
Applied work in music, painting, or sculpture 


Philosophy Principal ideas of great philosophers 


Theology Comparative religion 
Intensive study of a specific religion 


Mathematics Complete calculus by end of fourth semester 
A course in pure mathematics beyond calculus 


Astronomy 

Analytical chemistry 

Organic chemistry 

Physical chemistry (after calculus) 
General physics (after calculus) 
Atomic and nuclear physics (after calculus) 
Physical geology and paleontology 
Botany 

Microbiology 

Zoology (human and animal) 
Psychology (general and experimental) 
Economics 

Sociology 

Government 


Science 


3 
3 
3 
3 
6 
3 
6 
3 
3 
3 
5 


www 
— 


Major field Courses in major field 


Total 136 17 credits per semester for four years 


*Each item is discussed in detail in the text of the article under the appropriate number as listed in 


the first column. i 
tThese courses include reading assignments during summer vacations so that the indicated hours 


of study are less than the time actually applied. 


3. The history courses in secondary student would encourter an outline of the 
school and college would make up an _history of the Eastern hemisphere, empha- 
integrated unit, increasing in sophistica- sizing the viewpoint that Greece, Rome, 
tion as the student matured. In secondary and modern Europe are brief episodes in 
school the history courses should deal a much larger drama. 
with the countries of the Western At college, in addition to these outline 
hemisphere, including United States his- histories, the student would be required 
tory as a special study. In college the to make a more detailed study of United 
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States history and also a thorough study 
of the history of the country whose 
language was studied in secondary school. 
The work would include reading in the 
language of the country. Free use of 
vacation time is assumed for reading 
assignments in all history courses. 

4. The study of fine arts, which would 
start in secondary school and end 
(formally) in college, would be an inte- 
grated course including appreciation of 
music, painting, and sculpture, and 
actual practice in these areas. The stu- 
dent should choose one or more of these 
applied fields at an early stage of study 
and pursue it until he reaches a competent 
level of performance. The practice of a 
specific fine art should not only extend 
through vacations but should become a 
permanent part of the student’s life. Art 
is not a spectator sport. It is part of 
life or it is nothing. 

5. The study of philosophy should be 
suggested and sampled rather than 
pursued in this curriculum. It should 
come rather late in the eight-year course 
unless the student has a predilection for 
it. The aim should be a knowledge of 
the particular contributions of the great 
philosophers. 

6. Theology should include compara- 
tive religion, including a study of the 
history and tenets of Judaism, Christi- 
anity, Islam, Vedanta, Buddhism, Taoism, 
and Confucianism. Original sources 
would be used as far as possible, in 
addition to expert explanation and com- 
mentary. One particular religion (pre- 
sumably the student’s own faith) would 
be studied in considerable detail by 
reading and conference with a rabbi, 
priest, or other religious leader. The 
aim should be a recognition of the fact 
that there is a form of religion appro- 
priate to the most sophisticated culture, 
and that it is the duty of each age to 
rephrase the eternal truths of religion. 

7. The four years of secondary-school 
mathematics which progress to analytical 
geometry are designed as an introduction 
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to college mathematics so that the 
student may complete calculus by the end 
of the sophomore year of college. He 
would then be ready to take the physical- 
science courses which require calculus 
in his junior and senior years of college. 
Also, he would be prepared to take a 
major in mathematics if he chose. All 
students would be encouraged to take at 
least one course beyond calculus (say 
abstract algebra or “‘delta-epsilonics”) so 
that they could be exposed at least once 
to the rigors of pure mathematics. Such 
an experience is usually lacking in courses 
in elementary calculus. 

8. The four years of secondary-school 
science are designed as a _ thorough 
introduction to geology, biology, chem- 
istry, and physics; and the college 
courses in these subjects would take up 
where the secondary school left off. It is 
essential that the secondary-school science 
courses be rigorous enough so that no 
repetition is necessary in college. The 
physical sciences which require extensive 
knowledge of mathematics are deferred 
until the student has mastered calculus. 

9. The major field of study should be 
chosen not later than the end of the 
sophomore year at college, and should 
prepare the student to start graduate 
work in that field immediately after 
receiving his Bachelor’s degree. 


Table II contains a listing of the 
specific courses of the college program 
in the ideal curriculum in arts and 


sciences. It will be noted that the 
time provided for some college courses 
is less than the usual amount. This 
curtailment must not be permitted to 
affect the quality or coverage of the 
course. The increased intensity of 
the secondary-school work, the in- 
creased correlation of courses in adja- 
cent fields, and the free use of reading 
assignments during vacation should 
all work together to permit a more 
effective use of the time available. At 
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present, many courses attempt to 
make up for inadequate prerequisite 
work by review. Furthermore, many 
current courses contain obsolete 
material and topics whose educational 
value is very slight in view of the 
effort required to master them. The 
elimination of such material not only 
saves time for better uses but actually 
increases the educational value of the 
course by enhancing its intellectual 
level. Ars longa, vita brevis. Today 
life is longer, but so is art; and science 
is no shorter. Even the most efficient 
use of time permits only a beginning. 


The Predictive Value of Col- 


lege Test Scores’ 

Large numbers of Freshmen in 
colleges and universities throughout 
the United States are subjected each 
year to a battery of tests. Prominent 


in this battery for many years has 
been the American Council on Educa- 
tion Psychological Examination, gen- 
erally referred to as the ACE. The 
customary, if tacit, justification for 
the use of this test is the assumption 
that it predicts the probable academic 
achievement of students during the 
years of college before them. After 
this assumption has been made, many 
institutions use the results of the test 
in general or specific guidance of the 
individual student. Indeed, the test 
is often administered to the applicant 
for entrance to college, and the 
results used in determining whether 
he should be admitted. For these 
reasons the ACE examination may 
play a particularly important réle in 


1Reported. by Robert C. Riley, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Economics and Business Administration, 
and Jean O. Love, Assistant Professor of Psychology, 
Lebanon Valley College. 
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the academic careers of large numbers 
of young people. 

Four years or more later, many of 
the students who were given the ACE 
examination at the beginning of their 
college careers are subjected to another 
test, the Graduate Record Examina- 
tion (GRE), which is assumed to be 
an academic achievement test. If 
the assumptions concerning the ACE 
and the GRE tests are accepted, then 
a third assumption can also be made, 
namely, that the ACE test is a 
predictor of the score on the GRE or 
that the GRE is a measure of what- 
ever the ACE has predicted. Up to 
this point we have been speaking 
solely on the basis of supposition for 
the purpose of demonstrating that 
many colleges and universities, in the 
use to which they apply these two 
tests, may be operating entirely on 
the basis of assumptions. It is highly 
doubtful that untested theory should 
govern action, particularly when that 
action influences the destiny of the 
individual student. Rather, assump- 
tions should be submitted to careful 
testing and analysis, and the applica- 
tion of the test results in a given 
situation should be determined by the 
results of the analysis. 

It was the objective of the authors 
to make such an analysis of the 
predictive value of the ACE examina- 
tion or, stating it conversely, to 
determine whether the GRE is a 
measure of whatever the ACE test 
purports to predict. The analysis 
was limited to students graduating 
during the years 1952-57, inclusive, 
from the economics and_business- 
administration program in a small 
liberal-arts college. All of these stu- 
dents were given the ACE test as 
Freshmen, and all were required to 
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take the GRE Advanced Test in 
Economics as Seniors. The analysis 
was intended to answer the following 
questions: 


1. Does the ACE examination reliably 
predict the results of the GRE Ad- 
vanced Test in Economics and such 
achievement as is measured by that 
test? 

. Does either part-score (quantitative or 
linguistic) of the ACE examination 
predict the results of the GRE Ad- 
vanced Test in Economics more 
accurately than does the total score 
of the ACE examination? 

. Is there necessarily a close relation or 
similarity in the ranking of individual 
students on the two tests, even in 
cases where covariation may be found 
to exist? 

. Are limitations in correlation a result 
of underachievement or overachieve- 
ment on the part of the students 
concerned, or is any pattern detectable? 


The data for analysis included, 
first, the ACE (1948 edition) total 
scores and part-scores 89 students 
achieved upon their admission to 


college. These scores were expressed 
as percentile rankings resulting from 
a comparison with the scores of Fresh- 
men in four-year colleges throughout 
the United States. The data in- 
cluded, second, scores on the GRE 
Advanced Test in Economics for the 
same 8g students upon their gradua- 
tion from college. GRE scores were 
also expressed as percentile rankings 
derived from comparison with the 
scores of Seniors taking the GRE 
Advanced Test in Economics through- 
out the United States. 

In the analysis of the data, three 
procedures were carried out: (1) 
Pearson product-moment coefficients 
of correlation between quantitative, 
linguistic, and total scores of the ACE 
and GRE ‘scores for the entire group 
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were derived; (2) rank-order coefhi- 
cients of correlation were derived for 
the students graduating each year; 
and (3) bar graphs were drawn to 
show the similarity of scores as well as 
the covariation. 

The Pearson product-moment coeffi- 
cients for the ACE part-scores and 
total scores and the GRE scores of the 
entire group are as follows: 

GRE and ACE-T 

GRE and ACE-Q 

GRE and ACE-L 
Each coefficient is significant at the 
.o1 level of confidence, which indicates 
that ACE total scores and part-scores 
do tend to covary with GRE scores. 

Table I presents the rank-order 
coefficients for groups graduating 
during each of the six years and the 
reliability of each coefficient. The 
ACE total scores show a signifi- 
cant rank-order coefficient of correla- 
tion (at or below the .o5 level of 
confidence) with the GRE scores for 
only three of six years. The Q-scores 
and the GRE scores correlate signifi- 
cantly only one year out of six. 
However, five out of six correlation 
coefficients between the L-scores and 
the GRE scores are significant at or 
below the .05 level of confidence. In 
cases where significant correlation is 
not shown, it is considered that the 
analyses indicate merely that the 
number of students per year is 
insufficient to determine the actual 
degree of covariance between the two 
tests. 

The bar graphs (not presented here) 
revealed that despite significant cor- 
relation for the group, many indi- 
vidual students had decidedly dis- 
similar ACE and GRE scores. Two 
patterns seemed to account for the 
dissimilarities. The first was a tend- 
ency of students ranking below the 


-49 = .08 
+33 * .095 
48 = .08 
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median on the ACE examination to 
rank higher on the GRE test than 
on the ACE. This tendency seems 
particularly significant since the com- 
parison group for the GRE is much 
more selective than the comparison 
group for the ACE. It may be 
concluded that many students who 
ranked low on the ACE made greater 
academic achievements than that 
test predicted. A second pattern 
noted in the dissimilarities of ACE 
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group considered. There is more con- 
sistent covariation between the ACE-L 
scores and the GRE Advanced Test in 
Economics scores for small groups 
than between the ACE-Q and total 
scores and the scores of the latter test. 

. Despite covariation in the two sets 
of scores for groups, there is marked 
dissimilarity in the performance of 
individuals on the two tests. GRE 
scores frequently indicate achievement 
which would not have been predicted 
from the ACE scores. 


TABLE I 


Rank-Orper COEFFICIENTS AND THEIR RELIABILITY 


Level of 


Year Confidence* 


Level of 
Confidence* 


(1) (4) 


1957 : 
1956 
1955 
1954 : -O1 
1953 


1952 14 ‘ 


<. 


>.05 


.*Guilford, J.P. Fundamental Statistics in Psychology and Education. 


Hill Book Company, Inc., 1956, p. 549. 


and GRE scores was the tendency of 

students ranking above the median 

on the ACE to rank lower on the 

GRE than on the ACE. This appears 

to indicate underachievement on the 

part of many students ranking rela- 
tively high on the ACE. 

Several conclusions seem warranted 
from the analysis, but they should 
not be generalized to other situations 
and curriculums: 

1. There is significant covariation in the 
scores of students on the ACE Exami- 
nation and the GRE Advanced Test 
in Economics. This covariation ap- 
pears both in groups graduating each 
year of the study and in the total 


grded. New York: McGraw- 


In the majority of cases, below-median 
rankings on the ACE are accompanied 
by higher rankings on the GRE, although 
these rankings are generally less high 
than those of students having above- 
median ACE rankings. Whether this 
tendency to overachievement results from 
strong motivation, from teaching meth- 
ods, or simply from inaccuracy of 
measurement by either test is not within 
the province of the present investigation. 
The pattern of scores in this regard is 
doubtless influenced by the fact that 
underachievers or normal achievers among 
students scoring low on the ACE test 
did not remain to graduate and hence are 
not among the students in the study. 

[Continued on page 410] 
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Forry American and three foreign 
women (from Argentina, Brazil, and 
Mexico) have received fellowships for 
1958-S$g9 from the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. Indi- 
vidual awards range from $2,000 to 
$4,000. Twenty-two of the recipients 
will carry on research in the United 
States, nineteen in Europe, one in 
India, and one in Uganda. Six of 
the award winners will work in the 
biological and natural sciences, three 
in the physical sciences, and one in 
theoretical mathematics. Other fields 
of study include anthropology, art 
and archaeology, economics, English 
language and literature, history, musi- 
cology, philosophy, political science, 
psychology, Slavic language and 
literature, and Spanish literature. 


“Tentative recommendations for suc- 
cessive changes in the University of 
Michigan calendar so as to permit 
full-year operation by 1964 have been 
made by a University Calendar Study 
Committee. Final recommendations 
will come after there has been an 
opportunity to receive reactions from 
the faculty, the student body, and 
the community. The committee re- 
jected any plan for year-round opera- 
tion in the immediate future, asserting 
that such action “would be premature 
since necessary modifications in vari- 
ous activities covered by the present 
calendar must first be made.” The 
tentative recommendation for such 
action by 1964 is contingent upon the 
situation at that time. 


As tue result of a request from 
government officials in Iran, a team 
of American educators under the 
auspices of the University of Southern 
California will make a survey of the 
teaching program of the University of 
Teheran. The study is sponsored by 
the International Co-operation Ad- 
ministration, United States Depart- 
ment of State. 


Tae appointment of eight distin- 
guished social scientists and national 
social-work leaders to a Board of 
Visitors for the University of Pitts- 
burgh Graduate School of Social 
Work has been announced. The Board 
will counsel and advise the University 
administration and the dean and 
faculty of the Graduate School of 
Social Work with regard to long-range 
plans for the School. The Graduate 
School of Social Work is the second 
area within the University to establish 
such a board: late in 1957, a twelve- 
member board was named to perform 
a similar function for the five health 
schools. 


A new Department of Russian Lan- 
guage and Literature has been estab- 
lished in the college of liberal arts of 
Northwestern University. During the 
last nine years instruction in Russian 
has been under the direction of the 
German Department. Increased in- 
terest in Russian and the planning of 
advanced courses in this field brought 
about the creation of a separate 
department. 
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The University now offers seven 
courses in Russian, including elemen- 
tary, intermediate, and advanced lan- 
guage courses, a socioeconomic survey 
of Soviet culture, and three courses 
in Russian literature. A program of 
study for a major in contemporary 
Russian civilization is also offered. 

A new course, Main Currents of 
Russian Thought, will be offered for 
the first time this fall. It will be 
given in three parts extending over 
the academic year, and will cover the 
main literary, philosophical, and theo- 
logical forces that have shaped 
Russian thought and manners. 


A CULTURAL exchange for the school 
year has been arranged between the 
University of Illinois and the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. Two specialists 
in phonetics and linguistics will trade 
positions. 


Awaros of 180 fellowships for train- 
ing in foreign-area_ studies and 
international relations have been 
announced by the Ford Foundation. 
The fellowships are part of the 
Foundation’s program to improve 
American understanding and com- 
petence in foreign and international 
affairs, particularly in areas where 
knowledge and trained personnel are 
scarce. The fellowship program is in 
its eighth year. Of the total recently 
announced, 172 fellowships were 
granted under the Foundation’s 
Foreign Area Training Fellowship 
program for studies relating to Asia, 
the Near East, the Soviet Union, 
Eastern Europe, and Africa. Recip- 
ients are college Seniors planning to 
enter graduate school, graduate stu- 
dents, scholars who have already 
received doctorates, and persons of 
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demonstrated ability in such fields as 
journalism and government. Applica- 
tions for the 1959-60 academic year 
will be accepted until November 1, 
1958, from the same categories as this 
year with the exception of college 
Seniors. 

The remaining eight fellowships 
were granted under the Foundation’s 
more limited International Relations 
Training Fellowship program. These 
enable college and university faculty 
members to take further training in 
international relations, other social 
sciences, and the humanities, or in 
Asian, Near Eastern, Soviet, East 
European, and African studies. They 
will not be offered for 1959-60. 
Fellows for 1958-59 come from thirty 
states, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, and Canada, and from forty- 
four colleges and universities. 


A wew publishing venture in the 


field of American history, “The John 
Harvard Library,” has been an- 
nounced by Harvard University Press. 
It will be developed as part of the 
program of the Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press. Howard 
Mumford Jones, humanist, teacher, 
and historian of American culture, has 
been appointed editor-in-chief of the 
Library. 

The purpose of “The John Harvard 
Library” is to make generally avail- 
able, in permanent form and at 
relatively low cost, basic books and 
documents not now easy to obtain 
except in special collections or large 
libraries. The publications to appear 
in the Library are books or documents 
written by or about Americans which 
have shaped or reflected the national 
development in every important area 
of human activity. 
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A GRANT of $100,000 has been made 
to Trinity College to establish the 
Cesare Barbieri Center for Italian 
Studies. The Center will seek “to 
stimulate undergraduate interest in 
the study of the Italian language and 
culture; to make possible the offering 
of graduate-level courses in the area 
of Italian Studies; to encourage schol- 
arly research in Italian Studies; to 
encourage the exchange of students 
and teachers between Italian univer- 
sities and Trinity College; and to 
stimulate public interest in the area 
of Italian studies.”” The Cesare Bar- 
bieri Foundation has actively con- 
tributed to the advancement of 
Italian Studies at Trinity since 1956, 
when it gave the first of two $10,000 
grants. Funds have been employed 
thus far to bring two Italian students 
to Trinity for a year of study; to 
purchase books and journals; to sup- 
port lectures, concerts, and exhibits; 
and in other ways to strengthen the 
teaching of Italian at Trinity. 


Ix 4 move designed to broaden the 
base of financial support for higher 
education, the American Alumni 
Council has established the Alumni 
Incentive Awards Program, financed 
initially by a grant from the United 
States Steel Foundation. Recognition 
and cash awards, including a top 
prize of $10,000, will go to the colleges 
and universities selected by a panel 
of judges as those which have demon- 
strated notable success or improve- 
ment in obtaining financial support 
from alumni. Criteria that will serve 
as guides to the judges in making 
their selections will inciude the 
amount of funds raised from gradu- 
ates and former students, the per- 
centage of alumni contributing, the 
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objectives, the size of the average 
gift, improvement over the previous 
year’s record, and additional evidence 
of a planned eftort to broaden the 
base of support. The first group of 
prizes under the Alumni Incentive 
Awards Program will be presented 
this winter and will cover alumni 
fund-raising efforts in 1957-58. 

Eight classifications have been 
established, with an award of $1,000 
and a certificate going to the leading 
institution in each group. The classifi- 
cations are as follows: private univer- 
sities (with three or more professional 
schools), private men’s colleges, pri- 
vate women’s colleges, private co- 
educational colleges with enrollments 
of less than 750, larger private co- 
educational colleges, tax-supported 
universities and colleges, professional 
schools, and junior colleges. The top 
award will go to the one institution 
rated as the leader of all classitications. 


Six American college teachers have 
been selected as fellows to study in 
1958-sg at Harvard’s Center for 
East Asian Studies. The six scholars 
represent Colgate, Denison, Howard, 
and Tu‘ts universities, the University 
of Mississippi, and Grinnell College. 
Each of these institutions expects 
to expand its undergraduate studies 
of East Asia. Four of the new 
fellows teach general history, and 
the other two are political scientists. 
At Harvard they will have a year of 
intensive reading about East Asian 
civilizations, attend lectures, and par- 
ticipate in a special seminar in which 
they will develop a topic of significance 
and common interest. This program 
is similar to others at Harvard—the 
Nieman Fellowships in the field of 
journalism, the Advanced Manage- 
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ment Program for business executives, 
and the special program in public 
administration. The Ford Founda- 
tion has granted $125,000 to support 
this program for the next three years. 


A new course, based on the premise 
that the theory of relativity and 
other advanced mathematical subjects 
can be taught at the high-school 
level, will be offered for 30 selected 
high-school teachers of mathematics 
and science this fall by the Institute 
of Mathematical Science, New York 
University. 

Entitled Elementary Mathematics 
—a Higher Point of View, the course 
will consist of lectures on advanced 
subjects and informal discussions of 
their pertinence to the high-school 
program. 


Y ounc American teachers and grad- 
uate students will have a chance to 
serve as English-language assistants 
in Germany and Italy in 1959-60 
under the International Educational 
Exchange Program of the Department 
of State. The English-language assist- 
antships are part of a program that 
will provide approximately 1,000 
opportunities for Americans to study 
abroad in a variety of fields. 

Under the provisions of the Ful- 
bright Act, recipients of awards will 
receive tuition, maintenance, and 
travel expenses, and will normally be 
able to study at a foreign university 
while assisting Italian and German 
high-school and university teachers of 
English and American studies. 

General eligibility requirements are 
U. S. citizenship, a Bachelor’s degree, 
language ability sufficient to partici- 
pate in the program, and good health. 
Preference will be given to applicants 
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under thirty-five years of age with a 
Master’s degree and some teaching 
experience. 

Further information and applica- 
tion forms can be obtained from the 
Institute of International Education. 
Requests for applications must be 
postmarked before October 15; the 
competition for the 1959-60 academic 
year closes November 1, 1958. 


A srtvpy of the social and educa- 
tional problems caused in suburban 
schools by mass migrations from 
cities is being made by Teachers 
College, Columbia University, with a 
grant of $35,000 from the American 
Jewish Committee. The exploratory 
research will last eighteen months, 
and is focused on identifying school 
problems in the suburban New York 
City area, which has been subject to 
one of the nation’s heaviest city 
migrations. Results of the prelimi- 
nary inquiry will point up the issues 
that require extended and critical 
examination. Following this inquiry, 
the project will make a case study of 
one community which has had a 
recent and large influx of middle-class 
families from the city. 


Tue theme of the Twenty-third 
Educational Conference under the 
auspices of the Educational Records 
Bureau and the American Council on 


Education will be “The Positive 
Values in the American Educational 
System.” The conference will be 
held at the Commodore Hotel in New 
York City, October 30-31. Copies of 
the program are now available. For 
further information, address Arthur 
E. Traxler, Educational Records 
Bureau, 21 Audubon Avenue, New 


York 32. 


- Editorial-‘Comments - 


The Journat under New Manage- 
ment 


ITH this issue, the JouRNAL 
or HicHer Epucation be- 
gins a new period in its his- 


tory. It began publicationin January, 
1930, under the management of the Bu- 
reau of Educational Research (now the 
Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service) of Ohio State University, and 
continued under the Bureau through 
June, 1958. Under the Bureau’s 
direction, the JourNAL achieved wide 
recognition as an important medium 
for the discussion of problems of 
colleges, universities, and professional 
schools. It is the only magazine 
devoted to the general problems of 
higher education that is not the organ 
of an agency or association. 

Effective July 1, responsibility for 
the publication of the JourNAL was 
transferred to the University Press. 
The new arrangement will have many 
advantages. The magazine will now 
benefit from the services of the 
editorial, business-management, and 
production staffs that the Press has 
built up. 

Coincident with the transfer of 
management, there has been a change 
in the editorial advisory organization. 
When the Journat was established, a 
number of associate editors, represent- 
ing various areas of the field of higher 
education, were appointed. Their 
function was to serve as consultants 
to the staff in procuring and evaluating 
materials relating to their several 
fields of interest. 

Later the editor felt the need for 
assistance also from a smaller group 


that could meet periodically and offer 
advice and criticism. Hence in 1949, 
an editorial advisory board of nine 
members was established. Since the 
members of this board were widely 
separated geographically and funds 
were lacking to pay their expenses, 
the periodic meetings that had been 
planned proved impracticable. This, 
of course, was not due to any fault 
of members of the board, a number 
of whom as individuals have rendered 
highly valuable service. 

The belief has persisted that help 
from individual consultants, valuable 
as it is, is not an adequate substitute 
for discussion and recommendation 
by a small group of interested persons. 
For this reason, the University Press, 
in consultation with the editorial staff, 
has established a new editorial advi- 
sory board composed entirely of 
members of the faculty of Ohio State 
University. This board will meet 
with the editorial staff at frequent 
intervals; the names of the members 
appear on the masthead. 

The former associate editors and 
the members of the old editorial 
advisory board have been requested 
to continue their service to the 
Journat as editorial consultants. 
Happily, many of them have con- 
sented to do so; their names also 
appear on the masthead. Their new 
title does not mean that they are 
expected to be less active in the 
affairs of the JourNAL; on the con- 
trary, it is hoped that they will 
continue to serve as they have in the 
past. The new title simply indicates 
more accurately than the old ones the 
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nature of the services that they 
have in fact been rendering. 

The change in the management of 
the Journat coincides also with the 
retirement from active University 
service of Josephine H. MacLatchy, 
who has been on the editorial staff 
from its beginning. The greater part 
of the planning preparatory to launch- 
ing the JouRNAL in 1930 was done 
under her direction. From 1930 to 
1942, she was assistant editor, and 
from 1943 to 198, associate editor. 
Throughout her service, she was, in 
fact, the managing editor of the 
magazine. She, far more than any 
other person, has been responsible for 
the high standards that it has main- 
tained and the reputation it has 
enjoyed. The members of the staff 
extend to her their heartiest congratu- 
lations on her long and distinguished 
service to the University and the 
Journat. Because they know that, 
for her, retirement will mean not 
idleness but a change in work, they 
extend, also, best wishes for many 
more years of productive and satisfy- 
ing professional activity. 

The new associate editor of the 
Journat is Edith C. Rinehart. Mrs. 
Rinehart was on the editorial staff of 
the Journat from 1944 to 1954, and 
an editor in the Graduate School from 
1954 to 1958. Since the organization 
of the University Press, she has been 
its co-ordinating editor. 

These changes in management and 
personnel will not mean any basic 
change in editorial policy. The 
Journat has never been an organ of 
Ohio State University, but rather a 
magazine published by the University 
as a service to higher education. It 
will continue to be jealous of its 
position as an independent national 
journal, serving as a forum for the 
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discussion of problems of interest to 
persons in the broad field of college, 
university, and professional education. 
The editor will continue to speak his 
mind, even if this should mean, as it 
did on one occasion, unfavorable 
criticism of the University that pays 
his salary. 

While there will be no change in 
policy, it is believed that with the 
resources of the University Press at 
its command, the Journat will be able 
to pursue its policy more efficiently. 
The staff is confident that the period 
now beginning will be one of increas- 
ingly effective service to higher educa- 
tion. To this end it pledges its best 


efforts. 
R. H. E. 


Letter to the Editor 


Only recently was my _ attention 
brought to an article in your JourNat of 
April, 1958, by Edward F. Cooke,' in 
which he set forth in some detail a theory 
ostensibly suitable for placing colleges and 
universities on a self-supporting basis. It 
is unfortunate that I had not known 
beforehand of this article. I could have 
saved Mr. Cooke considerable time, 
study, and effort. Then again, had I 
known, he would not have written the 
article. And this might have proved a 
monetary loss to him.? 

In any event, let me go on. A few 
years back the task befell me to put into 
practice the theory of which Mr. Cooke 
has now written. I was at the time 
admissions officer, bursar, and placement 
officer of a relatively small and generally 
unknown New England college. For the 
sake of needless embarrassment, we shall 
call this college Boscross College, situated 
in the general vicinity of Berlin, New 
Hampshire. My salary was not based 
either on the number of titles I held or on 

“A Theory on the Self-Supporting Academic 


Institution,” XXIX, pp. 191-95, 232-33. 
2We did not pay for the article. Eprror. 
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the amount of work and responsibilities 
given me. It was based on the where- 
withal available to the institution from 
time to time. 

To be more specific, in the six years I 
was at dear old Boscross I was given 
twenty-two different yearly contracts. 
As a new contract was presented for my 
signature, the prior one, by mutual 
consent, was canceled. To avoid bother- 
ing with too many statistics, let me say 
only that these contracts called for 
salaries from a low of $4,200 to a high of 
$7,000, and that sixteen of the twenty-two 
contracts called for less money than the 
contract then in existence. Hindsight 
leads me to believe I was given a raise at 
the outset of each year, only to lose it as 
the year progressed and finances dipped. 

Be that as it may, Boscross, at my 
insistence, started a pilot project in self- 
support in 1951. We enticed three 
students into contracting, through their 
parents (the students being minors at the 
time), with three different industrial 
giants for employment upon graduation. 

Briefly, the procedure was as follows: 
The students had no funds for college. 
Boscross paid their tuition, board and 
room, and the like for four years. Lest 
I forget, the students we chose were 
exceptionally brilliant. Upon gradua- 
tion, they were to pick their choice of 
industry. We were to arrange the con- 
tract, and the company was to pay us our 
student-education advances and give the 
students an adjusted wage pay. After 
this lease-release arrangement had run 
its course, the student and the company 
could do their own bargaining, Boscross 
at this point having been reimbursed for 
its expenditures for the student. In 
addition, under the New Hampshire blue- 
sky laws, we charged only the maximum 
6 per cent interest on leasing of human 
bondage. We also included an optional 
outright purchase, but no company took 
us up on this. 

The results of our pilot-program showed 
definitely that our program had a few 
loopholes which needed to be plugged. 
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Upon graduation Student No. 1 was 
employed by a chemical company. He 
lasted fourteen days. It seems that pay 
day was semi-monthly and when he 
called for his initial check, the company, 
in all good faith, explained that 95 per 
cent of his salary was to be sent to dear 
old Boscross under the _lease-release 
agreement. Student No. 1 immediately 
lost his filial love as a son of Boscross. 
He threatened to quit. The chemical 
company did not want to lose him. They 
gave him his salary and apologetically 
sent back the agreement. Boscross and 
the company exchanged several letters 
thereafter, starting with “My dearest 
friend Jim,” and ending up with 
“Gentlemen.” The last was a challenge 
to sue, which so far Boscross has not done. 

Student No. 2 was a happier experi- 
ence, He was leased to a utility firm in 
Connecticut. He lasted a month. It 
seems that the firm set him up as a 
capital asset on its books, deducted his 
salary, the payments to Boscross, and the 
6 per cent interest. So far, so good. 
However, the capital-asset item was 
questioned by Internal Revenue, because 
the depreciation was taken at 25 per cent 
yearly of a purchase price amounting to 
$250,000. The utility firm evidently 
figured the cost as being its anticipated 
total salary payments to Student No. 2, 
assuming he stayed with them until the 
age of sixty-five; and they depreciated 
him 25 per cent, figuring that he would 
most likely quit working for them after 
four years. 

At the beginning of this article I 
mentioned the brilliance of our pilot 
students. Student No. 3 was smarter 
than all of us put together. He was 
seventeen years old when he entered 
Boscross, seat of higher learning, the 
wig-covered institution in the green-pine 
foothills of New Hampsiire. And he 
was just twenty-one whe, four years 
later, he was graduated. “low well I 
recall his visit to my office (I was then 
sales officer) after graduation. I asked 
[Continued on page 410] 


An Analysis of the New Bonn 

Republic 
GERMANY AND Freepom: A PERSONAL 

AppRAISAL, by James Bryant Conant. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 

University Press, 1958. xi+118 pp. 

(The Godkin Lectures at Harvard Uni- 

versity, 1958). $3.00. 

One of the major questions of inter- 
national politics concerns the problem of 
evaluating the mood and attitude of the 
new Bonn Republic. How democratic 
is it, what has become of the militarism, 
the nationalism, the undemocratic char- 
acter of earlier phases of Germany’s 
history? To these questions, James 
Bryant Conant, one-time president of 
Harvard and more recently the first 
U. S. Ambassador to the Bonn Republic, 
addressed himself in this year’s Godkin 
Lectures. Given at Harvard last Jan- 
uary, the Lectures are now published in 
book form. 


A first chapter, “Germany Reviews Its 
Past,” examines West Germany’s present 
attitude toward the Nazi era and arrives 
at the conclusion that “the spirit of free 
Germany, today, is the spirit of a people 
who have turned their back on the Nazi 


— (page 10). In the second chapter 
r. Conant reviews political and eco- 
nomic developments in the Federal 
Republic. Comparing the Bonn Consti- 
tution with the ill-fated Weimar Con- 
stitution, he points out the important 
safeguards against demagogic irresponsi- 
bility with which the new document, 
unlike its predecessor, has been provided. 

In a concluding chapter Mr. Conant 
_ discusses Germany’s relations with her 
Western neighbors and especially with 
France. He notes the remarkable im- 
provement of Franco-German relations 
and the new European spirit of co- 
operation which has led to the establish- 
ment of the European Coal and Steel 
Community and to the planning for a 
European Common Market and a Euro- 
pean Atomic Community. “Barring a 


world-wide economic disaster, a collapse 
of the NATO alliance, or a global war,” 
he concludes, “Germany will continue to 
be one of the strongest fortresses of 
freedom: we in the United States have 
in our new ally a powerful and reliable 
partner for the trying days that lie 
ahead” (page 113). 

Most observers of the German scene 
will agree with Mr. Conant’s description 
of present conditions in Western Germany. 
But I have serious doubts about his 
analysis of these conditions. According 
to him, Germany has undergone a 
spiritual conversion which has led it to 
realize that Nazism was deeply wrong 
morally, that democracy is inherently 
superior to dictatorship, and that mili- 
tarism and nationalism are highly objec- 
tionable attitudes. My own 
on two extended trips through Western 
Germany, in 1950 and 1957, would lead 
me to believe that present German 
attitudes are the result not so much of a 
moral regeneration as of the pragmatic 
realization that any other course would 
lead to disaster. My most striking 
impression in 1957 was that of a wide- 
spread indifference toward politics and of 
an overriding concern with material 
problems. 

I am not as certain therefore as Mr. 
Conant is that the high-minded state- 
ments of President Heuss and Chancellor 
Adenauer are truly representative of the 
spirit of the German people. I have 
similar doubts about his explanation of 
the present German attitude toward the 
Army. He believes that the opposition 
which arose against the creation of an 
army grew out of fears that it might once 
more become a political force. Such 
fears did exist, especially among the 
Socialists, but I am convinced that the 
basic reasons for this widespread opposi- 
tion were quite different ones—a feeling 
that any German defense contribution 
was bound to be ineffective in the face of 
Russia’s immense superiority, the fear of 
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provoking Russia into an attack by any 
attempt at rearmament, and the danger 
of perpetuating the German partition > 
such an effort which would render reunifi- 
cation even more difficult. Similarly, 
Franco-German and Western European 
co-operation is much more the result of a 
growing awareness that such collaboration 
offers the only chance of economic and 
political survival than of a_ sudden 
spiritual awakening. 

Under these circumstances the future 
course of German developments does not 
seem as clearly predictable to me as it 
does to Mr. Conant. It may well be 
that what originally was a purely prag- 
matic attitude may, given time, w 
into a deeply felt conviction. But I am 
not certain that this has happened as 
That the Christian Democratic 

arty has won ever increasing majorities 
in recent elections, for example, does not 
in itself prove, as Mr. Conant believes, 
that its supporters are in full agreement 
with the democratic principles of that 
party’s program. It may mean only 
that these voters have confidence in 
Chancellor Adenauer, the leader of the 
party. In fact, one of the first critical 
tests the new German democracy will 
have to face is that of adjusting itself 
to a less capable successor. The manner 
in which it does this will provide some 
indication as to whether Mr. Conant’s 
confidence is justified. 

AnprEAS DorpPALeN 
Ohio State University 


A Review of Past Research 


Reapasitity: AN ApprRAIsAL OF Re- 
SEARCH AND APPLICATION, by Jeanne 8. 
Chall. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State 
University, 1958. xiv+202 pp. (Bu- 
reau of Educational Research Mono- 
graphs, No. 34). $4.00, cloth; $3.00, 
paper. 

As a source of practical suggestions on 
clear and simple writing, the so-called 
readability formulas have certainly had 
great impact. A few critics have deplored 
the paralyzing effect that “writing by 
slide rule”’ might have on originality. Be 
that as it may, the formulas have been 
widely used by news agencies, newspapers 
and magazines, industrial firms in their 
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communications to employees and stock- 
holders, and even governmental agencies 
in communications to the public. 

For these purposes, refinement of 
formulas has very likely reached a point 
of diminishing return. A eda is 
admittedly diagnostic rather than con- 
structive. It can identify difficult writing 
style, but it offers no sure recipe for 
turning bad style into something straight- 
forward, moving, and forceful. 

In a second area of usefulness, however, 
measurement of reading difficulty is 
likely to grow rather than diminish in 
importance. Any kind of educational 
research which involves the printed word 
will continue to require objective com- 
parisons, gradation, and standardization 
of writing style. 

What this book does is to review, 
with painstaking completeness, the devel- 
opment and present status of readability 
measurement. This has been done twice 
previously: in 1935 by Gray and Leary in 
What Makes a Book Readable, a volume 
which suggested most of the lines of 
inquiry of later researchers; and in 1954 
by Buck and Klare in Know Your Reader. 

Chall supplements Gray and Leary 
with the very substantial record of 
twenty years of research and application 
of readability measurement. To Buck 
and Klare she adds an emphasis on what 
might be called the non-journalistic uses 
of readability formulas. Their attention 
is to application of formulas by writers 
and editors; hers is to readability measure- 
ment as a tool of research. 

Mrs. Chall’s survey of research pro- 
duces seven generalizations about read- 
ability: 

1. Content, style, format, and organization all 
contribute to reading ease or difficulty. 

2. So far, only the stylistic factors have been 
amenable to reliable quantification. 

3- Four kinds of stylistic elements are related 
to reading difficulty: vocabulary load, sentence 
structure, “idea density,” and human interest. 

4. Vocabulary load (density and difficulty) is 
the most significantly related of the four. 

5. In almost every study, sentence structure 
has also proved to 4 significantly related to 
difficulty of comprehension. 

6. The measures of idea density used up to now 
have not been very useful for prediction. 

7. Human interest is definitely a factor in 
reading ease, but an estimate of human interest adds 
little to a readability formula already making use 
of the other criteria. 
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When readability formulas are used 
as guides to writing style, it seems 
obvious that Generalizations 4 and 5 are 
the important ones. Vocabulary load 
and sentence structure are the stylistic 
elements that account for the most 
dramatically visible differences in read- 
ability. 

But if the formulas are to be used as 
research tools, greater subtlety of measure- 
ment is both desirable and necessary. In 
adult reading, how does interest in the 
subject interact with stylistic difficulty to 
encourage or discourage reading? How 
can the progress of school children in 
learning to read measured more 
accurately? How can blocks to progress 
in reading be identified and overcome? 
Answers to questions of this kind demand 
more valid and reliable yardsticks of 
reading difficulty than are at present 
available. 

This book does a better job of reviewing 
past research, including tests of reliability 
and validity, than it does of charting 
future needs. Those who see readability 
formulas as a practical guide to writers 
and editors may consider it, at best, a 
piece of interesting history, and, at 
worst, an obituary. But those who 
recognize accurate measurement of read- 
ing difficulty as an essential part of future 
studies of reading interests, skills, and 
abilities will find it an indispensable 
reference. 

Bryant 
University of Wisconsin 


Current Trends 
PsycHOLOGY IN THE Soviet UNIon, edited 
by Brian Simon. Stanford, California: 

Stanford University Press, 1957. viii+ 

pp. $6.00. 

n 1955, a small group of British 
teachers and educationists visited the 
U.S.S.R. As a result of this visit, Mr. 
Simon suggested that some of the 
psychologists in the U.S.S.R. might write 
a series of papers to acquaint English 
readers with current trends in Soviet 
psychology. His suggestion was agreed 
to, and this volume is the result. 

The book begins with a short and 
lucid discussion by Mr. Simon of both 
dialectical materialism and Pavlovian 
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theory. These are the two conceptual 
cornerstones of the chapters that follow. 
The last statement should be taken quite 
literally; a word count might well show 
that Pavlov’s name appears, on the 
average, at least once a page. Following 
this are twenty-one papers and an 
appendix containing a report of the 
Soviet delegation to the Fourteenth 
International Congress of Psychology 
held in 1954 in Montreal. The papers 
range from a summary of a research area 
to the report of experimental data. 
About one-third of them must be classed 
as theoretical. In fact, the impression 
one gets from the entire book is that 
Soviet psychology contains a great deal 
of theory and a smaller amount of actual 
empirical data. Whether this is the true 
state of affairs is an interesting question. 
Interlarded among the reports of data 
appear envied (Pavlovian) sections 
that are quite abstruse and not always 
related to the data—at least in the eyes 
of this Western reader. 

What trends can be discerned? There 
is a great concern with child psychology 
and the problem of intellectual training; 
there is certainly not the apparent stress 


on emotional growth that one sees in 
Western child psychology. Psychological 


tests are rejected as being an admission 
that people are not trainable. Condition- 
ing is the basic psychological phenomenon, 
and Pavlov had the great insights; this 
is true even at the level of an apparent 
reification of some of his more hypo- 
thetical physiological constructs. Much 
of the research is of interest and impor- 
tance—American readers will be espe- 
cially interested in the studies of cael 
behavior. There is even an experiment 
on the effect of reinforcement on visual 
thresholds. 

The book is uneven; in places it is 
tough going. There are occasional out- 
bursts of argumentation that seem quite 
unnecessary. However, there are some 
stimulating sections, and the book does 
provide us with some insight into the 
methods and theories Soviet psychologists 
are working with. Most of all, it gives 
some indication of the assumptions they 
are making about the human organism. 

ABert H. Hastorr 
Dartmouth College 
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Menta HEattH 1n COLiece UNI- 
versity, dy Dana L. Farnsworth. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. xii+244 pp. 
The author states his purpose as “an 

attempt to convey a point of view about 

the interaction of psychiatry and educa- 
tion derived from .. . experience in 
colleges of widely different character” 

(page vii). Dr. Farnsworth reveals in 

his writing a wealth of experiences in 

college cultures shared with students, 
faculty, and administrators throughout 
the span of higher education; also, he 
shows deep insight into the forces 

—— within individuals throughout 

the life span. 

Mental health is defined as “that state 
of mind in which one is free to make use 
of his natural capacities in an effective 
and satisfying manner” (page 6). A 
mental-health program in college is 
viewed as a means of improving teaching 
and learning and the basic conditions of 
living for both faculty and students. 
The value of such a program in fosterin 
emotional maturity and the power to de 
with the increased emotional stresses of 


present-day living is emphasized in the 


estimate that results, which usually 
require months or years of treatment, 
may often be obtained in days or weeks 
with young students in college. 

The leader of this program is depicted 
as one who has vital interrelationships 
with all groups on the campus, helping 
them to play their respective réles 
effectively. The college psychiatrist is 
described as playing the central rdle 
in the service, ideally dividing his time 
equally between work with individual 
students (which approximates service to 
about 10 per cent of the student body) 
and consultation with faculty members, 
deans, and student leaders on situations 
involving mental health. The teacher is 
seen as doing the main body of counseling 
within the ame of reference of teaching 
and learning, but without responsibility 
for the treatment of emotional ills. The 
counselor is expected to use his under- 
standing of therapeutic concepts without 
entering into psychotherapy. The need is 
recognized for highly trained personnel 
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to deal with serious problems. Psycholo- 
gists and social workers are mentioned 
at various points, but their functions are 
not clearly defined. The reader is left 
in uncertainty as to whether the term 
“counselor” is used as a generic term to 
cover the various specialized services not 
performed by the psychiatrist. 

Dr. Farnsworth believes that the co- 
operation of the psychiatrist with the 
admissions office is an important service 
in the selection of ap ere of the 
highest quality, especially for the pro- 
fessional schools, and that well-organized 
mental-health programs in large univer- 
sities are potentially excellent training 
centers for the internship of specialists. 
The ideal training program is inter- 
disciplinary, with co-ordinated contribu- 
tions of all departments dealing with 
aspects of human life. Such training is 
emphasized as necessary for all professions 
dealing with people. 

The teaching of good mental-health 
principles to college students and the use 
of group therapeutic methods are stressed 
as important in improving the quality of 
living, in spreading the influence of 
mental health, and in preventing atomic 
destruction of life. Higher education is 
challenged to find ways to promote 
mental health on a world-wide scale. 

Personnel workers may sense a lack of 
emphasis in this volume on their réles 
in an integrated mental-health program, 
but Dr. Farnsworth has provided a 
wealth of suggestions for all who serve 
college students, and who should, in his 
judgment, co-operate in the development 
and improvement of the program. 

Marcaret E. Bennetr 
Pasadena, California 


Common-Sense Directions 
How Worps Fir Tocetuer, dy Louis 
Foley. Babson Park, Mass.: Babson 
Institute Press, 1958. 125 pp. $5.60. 
The student of languages finds word 
histories exciting.. Likewise, one who is 
reasonably equipped for appreciation and 
handling of English will find in this book 
enticing sources of interest and profit. 
As for the college student, struggling 
to master “acceptable diction,” via 
“rational progression versus slovenly 
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confusion,” he should discover in How 
Words Fit Together the common-sense 
directions and adjurations he specifically 
needs. He will, if he is intelligent, gain 
through it some perspective in language; 
learn how to place his adverbs rightly 
for logical effects (thus incidentally 
avoiding the detestable split infinitive), 
how to shun the “jarring echoes” incident 
to unwary repetitions and sound-com- 
binations, how to shy away, in a word, 
from those distressing dislocations of 
thought and emotion in writing that arise 
from structural unsoundness. 

To regard this book as merely another 
conventional one in the long line written 
for the safeguarding of English in colleges 
and universities would be most inaccurate. 
It is unique in its field: on the one 
hand, under capable administration it 
can start the student on the long, uphill 
road of learning to do his own editing; on 
the other, it is as entertaining as a novel 
to teachers of English who are glad to 
have new side lights for the strengthening 
of their stock of means for effective 
tutoring. 

It is a book, furthermore, to be placed 
positively under the eyes of the very, 
very many persons in high reportorial 
places columnists, essay- 
ists) who (through inadequacy in the 
lower schools or through their own 
carelessness) have absorbed into their 
intellectual systems many surprisingly 
immature linguistic defects. 

A. M. WitHERs 
Concord College 


A Comprehensive Account 
EvALuATION 1N THE Basic COLLEGE AT 

State UNIversity, edited 

by Paul L. Dressel. New York: Harper 

and Brothers, 1958. viii+248 pp. 
$4.00. 

This volume assuredly has considerably 
broader significance for other colleges 
and other faculties than the title would 
suggest. While it is, in fact, an account 
of numerous deep-probing evaluation 
studies conducted at a single institution, 
the implications are clear indeed for any 
college desiring to conduct its own 
evaluative studies. It would be an 
invaluable reference for any faculty 
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committee wishing to consider various 
ways in which it might go about the 
job for itself. 

The style is clear, concise, and non- 
technical, and the presentation is readily 
comprehensible. Even a lay reader would 
find much of interest in the book. The 
titles of parts and chapters, phrased in 
sprightly terms, provide initial evidence 
Xa this is by no means an ordinary 
textbook on measurement. 

Mr. Dressel and his associates have 
construed evaluation in its broadest 
sense in this report. The presentations 
involve the réle of evaluation in cur- 
riculum planning, in learning about 
student characteristics, in improving 
examination and grading practices, in 
extending the effectiveness of personnel 
services, and in analyzing the problems 
and prospects of development of such 
significant outcomes of instruction as 
critical thinking and attitudes. This 
volume is unquestionably one of the most 
comprehensive, incisive, and thoughtfully 
integrated accounts of evaluation of 
numerous and often complicated aspects 
and elements of the college learning 
situation to be found in the leevatave in 
the field. 

Mr. Dressel and his colleagues are 
refreshingly modest in their discussion 
of the rdle of evaluation. They freely 
admit the limitations faced in the course 
of their investigations, yet they give a 
clear and decisive account of the crucial 


art good evaluation studies can play in 
rich a to keep a college program well 
geared to its objectives and operating 
within the realities of day-to-day class- 


room activities. The volume as a whole 
is well structured to meet the broad 
purpose stated by its editor: “An evalua- 
tion and interpretation of the significance 
of our accumulated efforts.” The task 
involved is a difficult one, but it is 
performed at a high level of sincerity, 
integrity, and effectiveness. 

In terms of specifics, there are a 
number of interesting and unusual con- 
clusions presented at various points. 
One of these, for example, is that the 
staff was unable to arrive at any workable 
recommendations for identifying and 
aiding students in need of help, and 
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thereby reducing the number of with- 
drawals. Another is that the behavior 
of teachers and students may not be 
particularly affected by the outcomes of 
evaluation studies toward which they 
have a negative attitude. Still another 
is that there are particular personality 
factors, such as those characterizing the 
“authoritarian” versus the “non-rigid” 
individual, which may well have far- 
reaching implications for college-teaching 
procedures. 

Evaluation in the Basic College sets a 
high standard, indeed, in terms of its 
comprehensiveness, its sensitiveness to 
the limitations of evaluative studies and 
techniques, together with a recognition 
of their positive contributions, its open- 
mindedness on issues concerning wid 
no clear-cut conclusions have been 
reached, and its continuous forward 
movement with further investigations, to 
keep the data constantly Fock and 
relevant to the major problems facing an 
instructional program in higher education. 
The competence with which these studies 
were made and the spirit of honest 
inquiry in which they were undertaken 
make this volume serviceable to higher 
education in general. More studies of 
this kind would be increasingly useful to 
us in providing new insights into the total 
function and impact of higher education 
in our society. 

H. Taytor Morse 
University of Minnesota 


Short Review 
HanpBook ON INTERNATIONAL Stupy, 
1958: A GuIDE For ForeiGn STUDENTS 
on Stupy THE STATES AND 
ror U.S. SrupEnts on Stupy ABRoaD. 
2nd Ed. New York: Institute of 
International Education, 1958. xii+ 
450 PP. $3.00. 
The first edition of this handbook was 
‘ena in 1955. The new edition 
rings up-to-date information and new 
data accumulated in three years of 
experience. The origin and development 
of educational institutions in the various 
countries are fully described. Govern- 
ment regulations of the different countries 
are also given. Tables list the offerings 
of all reputable colleges and universities 
in the United States. Educational offer- 
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ings abroad are given by countries. 
There is a wealth of additional informa- 
tion concerning admission procedures, 
awards, and summer-school opportunities. 


History Is Now 
A. S. EISENSTADT 
[Continued from page 360] 


partly complete if the curtain comes 
down before our times: its reality is 
only half real, its resolution only half 
resolved. It is telling of departures 
but not of arrivals. It is omitting 
the most important act of an evolving 
past: the present. 

A class in history, let us repeat, 
ought to be the place of meeting 
between the ideas of yesterday and 
those of today. It ought to use the 
light of one to help illuminate the 
other. Doing that, it will sharpen 
the student’s interest in the past and 
deepen his perspective into the reality 
of both an earlier world and his own. 
He will understand that men are 
always tilting at windmills, always 
sitting in cherry orchards, always 
making the world safe or unsafe for 
one ideal or another, always conclud- 
ing that they must cultivate their 
gardens. 

The world is too much with us for 
us to study it so little. If these are 
times that try men’s souls, it is 
imperative that men know their 
souls, their trial, their times. The 
educative process is a process of social 
criticism. In times of crisis it must 
also be an instrument of adjustment 
and survival. History has no better 
lesson to teach than that those who 
live merely in the past cannot survive 
in the present. The essence of that 
lesson is that history is not only then: 
it is also now. [Vol. XXIX, No. 7] 


CONTINUATIONS 


Australian Higher 
Education 
PAULINE TOMPKINS 
[Continued from page 368] 


individual university. In the final 
analysis, the formula devised must be 
influenced by the personalities in- 
volved: a viable structure in one 
institution could well prove unwork- 
able in the next. In other words, the 
art of successful human relations, 
which is central to the problem, calls 
for an experimental rather than a 
stereotyped approach. This might 
prove more difficult to achieve in 
Australia than in the United States 
for the reason that the Australian 
universities are structured almost 
identically and adhere with dogged 
faithfulness to the English pattern. 
Consequently, there is little room for 
individual institutional pioneering— 
not because it would be unconstitu- 
tional, but because it would suggest 
iconoclasm. Indeed, it apparently 
did not occur to the Murray Com- 
mittee that the answer to the defi- 
ciencies in Australian university 
government might be plural, and 
might vary considerably from one 
institution to the next. 

The Murray Report concluded with 
a detailed itemization of financial 
needs over the period 1958-60, and 
their division between state govern- 
ments and the Commonwealth. It 
defined these three years as an 
emergency period, after which a long- 
range program for university finance 
could be implemented. 


HE federal government accepted 
the bulk of the Report. It can 
be anticipated that Commonwealth 
contributions to the universities will 
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be vastly increased (nearly 300 per 
cent) in the years 1958-60, and will 
be extended to capital as well as 
recurrent needs. The next step is 
for each of the states to follow 
Canberra’s lead by proportionate 
legislative appropriations. A perma- 
nent Australian universities com- 
mittee is to be established by 1961; 
staff salaries will undoubtedly be 
increased; and the Commonwealth 
Scholarship Scheme will be investi- 
gated with a view to its expansion. In 
these and other ways, the government, 
in co-operation with the states, hopes 
to give Australia’s universities the 
means, equipment, and encourage- 
ment to enable them to fulfill more 
adequately their responsibilities in the 


twentieth century. 
[Vol. XXIX, No. 7] 


The Introductory Course 
in Philosophy 
CHARLES H. MONSON, JR. 
[Continued from page 388) 


must defend themselves against a 
quizzical classmate or teacher—an 
educational experience of the highest 
order. Since the readings are inter- 
esting, provocative, and not too 
difficult, class discussions are numer- 
ous and significant. Inasmuch as the - 
topics are diverse, a variety of teach- 
ing methods can be used to retain the 
interest of the student and (shall we 
be honest?) the vitality of the teacher. 
Most important, enough students 
improve their ability to ask good 
questions and make intelligent com- 
ments during the semester to give the 
teacher a sense of accomplishment and 
at least a moderate degree of enthu- 
siasm for the repeat performance. 
(Vol. XXIX, No. 7] 
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With the Technicians 
[Continued from page 395) 


High ratings on the ACE are frequently 
accompanied by somewhat lower ratings 
on the GRE. This finding may be 
accounted for by the fact that students 
scoring high on the ACE test may under- 
achieve to a moderate degree and still 
remain to graduate, and hence are 
included in the sample studied. 

3. Since the covariation which is found is 
significant but far from close, it is 
suggested that either the ACE does 
not predict achievement as measured 
by the GRE with any real precision 
or that the GRE is measuring a type of 
achievement which cannot be pre- 
dicted accurately from the ACE score. 

. A general conclusion which seems 
supported—if not wholly substantiated 

—by the present analysis is that much 

more must be known about the student 

than the ACE or other test results 
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reveal if achievement or GRE test 
results are to be predicted with any 
degree of accuracy. 


Letter to the Editor 
[Continued from page 402] 

him if he had chosen a concern to work 
for, as per the arrangement. His answer 
was immortal. “Here is your contract 
which my parents signed four years ago. 
Having now come of legal age, sir, I 
renounce the contract. And, while this 
education so gratefully provided me was 
no necessity for which a minor might be 
held liable, I nevertheless wish to thank 
you for your generosity.” With that he 
informed me that he had been accepted 
for Officers Candidate School in the Air 
Force, and to this day Boscross hasn’t 
been able to locate him to serve him with 
legal process. 

James P. Cueary, Jr. 

Haverhill, Massachusetts 
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A NEW BASIS OF SUPPORT FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


THAD L. HUNGATE 
CONTROLLER, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 


The author sets up objective measures of actua/ support and ability to finance 
higher education in the states—measures which enable the reader to: 

see clearly the level of institutional current support for 

education of youth in the states. 

compare state patterns of support sources. 

contrast the effort exerted in the various states to sup- 

port higher education for youth. 

see bases for federal aid to equalize opportunities. 


Part I of the study presents the background of the problem, a broad overview 
of current practice, a summary and interpretation of the issues emerging from 
the analysis, and proposals for action. Part II sets forth in text, summarizing 
tables, and charts the statistics on effort and support by states. In the Ap- 
pendices are ten master tables upon which the presentation of Part II rests. 


72 pages Paper bound = $11.75 
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New Books from Harner 


BRUBACHER AND RUDY 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN TRANSITION 


An American History: 1636-1956 


By Joun S. Brupacuer, Yale University, and Wittis Rupy, Worcester 
State Teachers College. At a time when our colleges and universities 
face momentous questions of new growth and direction, this book 
brilliantly clarifies the current scene by means of perspectives on the 
past. It traces the development of our college and university system 
chronologically, in terms of men and institutions. The authors bring 
into focus such major areas of concern as curriculum, administration, 
academic freedom, and student life. They tell their story with a sharp 
eye for the human values at stake and the issues that will be with us in 
the future. 7.50 


TEAD 
THE CLIMATE OF LEARNING 


A Constructive Attack on Complacency 
in Higher Education 


By Orpway Teap, former Chairman of the Board of Higher Education, 
New York City. A noted teacher and administrator calls on our colleges 
to overcome mediocrity and intensify the passion for learning and personal 
intellectual growth which is the hallmark of quality in education. The 
author spells out the factors that create an environment stimulating to both 
teacher and student. He evaluates the importance of clear and consistent 
objectives, flexibility of method, adequate plant, close faculty-student 
relationships, sound guidance and counselling services—stressing through- 
out the need for dedication in each segment of the academic community. 
Published October 15. $2.50 


At your book store or from HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16,N.Y. 
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